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IF SCRANTON WERE DEVASTATED LIKE THIS— 


We might understand the reparations problem. The city of Lens represents just as much to France’s coal industry as Scranton, Pennsylvania, 


does to ours. 


Here a commission of the Peace Conference is trying to estimate the damage to be included in Germany’s reparations account. 


: THE ROOT OF THE REPARATIONS DIFFICULTY 


SITUATION FRAUGHT with incalculable menace 
to Europe and the world is rapidly approaching the 
final crisis, all the dispatches from Europe agree. Lord 

Grey, former Secretary of Foreign Affairs of Great Britain, is 
~ quoted in a dispatch to the New York Herald as saying that if 
the Premiers’ Conference in Paris fails, ‘‘Hurope will take a 
further step toward collapse, and our good relations with France 
will be greatly imperiled.’’ Certain officials, according to the 


same dispatch, do not hesitate to say that the Entente will end ~ 


if France takes military measures before the conclusion of the dis- 
cussions. ‘What is wrong with Europe to-day,” says an official 
of the French Foreign Office quoted in the New York Times, “‘is 
the simple fact that our bad relations, where they exist, are the 
result of our debts. To talk about establishing more friendly 
relations in order that economic stability may come, is to 
put the cart before the horse.” From our own Administration 
in Washington comes the statement quoted in the New York 
Herald that the reparations question is at the root of financial 
trouble in Europe. In addition, this Government has intimated 
that until thereparations are settled on a reasonable basis it is idle 
to expect that any aid the United States desires to extend can 
avail. And American papers hold that the deadlock on repara- 
tions is a big obstacle to the resumption of prosperity here, and 
hence affects every one of us. 

What, then, is a ‘“‘reasonable basis” for reparations and why 
all the difference of opinion even among former allies? That 
some impatient Americans appear tired of hearing about the 


matter, has been evident for three years, but that we need to 
gain some comprehensive view of the facts is more and more 
obvious. Remarks like ‘‘Why don’t they all get back on the 
job?” or “If they’d use a pick and shovel more and a typewriter 
and a megaphone less, we’d feel more like canceling debts,” 
may express the view of much of our press comment, but do not 
help the problem. 

Why reparations and what for? 
see just exactly what the situation is. 
sidered in definite, impersonal statistics: 

1. The actual damage caused France by the war. 

2. What France has done, since the Armistice, to help herself. 

Of course while the actual damage to France can be exprest 
roughly in dollars, it is hard to add gutted factories, flooded: 
mines, backward children, ruined churches, nerve-shattered 
women, razed orchards and forests, ealeined farm land and dead 
men, and come out with an amount in dollars and cents. 

The devastated regions still lie like a great wound in the side 
of France that is exposed toward Germany, only partly healed. 
Virtually all the restoration thus far accomplished has been done 
at the expense of France. This situation is the key to the entire 
financial deadlock of Europe and America, and is of such im- 
portance that the editor of this magazine, on a visit to Paris, 
secured from the French Government the information in this 
article, published in government reports and in the Paris press, 
and this has been supplemented by information supplied by the 
American Committee for Devastated France and by the French 
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BY FRANCE FOR 
A RECONSTITUTION 


which is the core of 
all the conferences, 
negotiations and dis- 
putes now agitating 
Europe and engag- 
ing the interest, and 
soon, perhaps, the 
aid of America. It 
makes clear the 
point, obscured at 
times, that the rep- 
arations Germany 
is called upon to 
pay are merely to 
repair the damage 
she did when she 
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HOW THE RUIN IS 
BEING PAID FOR. 


BILLIONS 
OF FRANCS 


attacked and invaded France, 
and that if Germany does not 
pay it, some one else must. 
The French point of view 
in this matter is exprest by 
Le Matin (Paris), a paper 
comparing roughly to the 
Chicago Tribune, which for 
a long time displayed daily on 
its front page this statement: 


“Cost of the war to France: 

“Seven devastated Depart- 
ments; 

“Ninety-four per cent. of 
her wool production; 

“Ninety per cent. of her 
steel production; 

“Seventy per cent. of her 
sugar production; 

“Pifty-five per cent. of her 
electric energy; 

“Thirty-three per cent. of 
her coal production; 

‘Four hundred kilometers of railroads. 

‘“And France in three years: 

“Has had to pay $7,500,000,000 

““T9 rebuild her ruins. 

“The war did not cost Germany: 

“One inch of soil ruined; 

“One factory damaged; 

“One coal mine destroyed; 

“One sugar beet pulled up; 

“One electric cable broken; 

“One rail stolen. 

“And Germany has paid in three years: 

“One and a quarter billion dollars.” 


An American who is one of France’s most ardent sympathizers, 
Owen Wister, puts this same point of view perhaps more 
dramatically in his recently published book, ‘‘Neighbors Hence- 
forth:” 

“In France were four thousand destroyed villages, twenty 
thousand destroyed factories, five hundred thousand homes in 
dust. Of personal property, the Germans had destroyed or 
stolen twenty-one billion franes’ worth; beside the barbed-wire 


and the trenches, there were forty-two million cubic meters of 
rubbish to be got rid of by a country that had one million three 


‘amounts to 12,884 square miles. 


ONE-SIXTEENTH OF FRANCE WAS DEVASTATED. 


Basing proportion on minimum figures of 8,245,727 acres. 
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hundred and eighty-five thousand men killed outright in action— — 
workers who never would rebuild any more than many of the 
two million and a half wounded. About three and a half per 
cent. of the whole French population were killed. Had a pro- | 
portionate loss been ours, our dead would have numbered every 
man of the 2,084,000 who got to France, and more than 1,000,000 
more at home.” 


Perhaps we can visualize the situation better if we assume 
that the northern part of the United States had been devastated 
as was France. The total area of France bombarded or in-» 
vaded was 4,255,089 hectares or 10,514,325 acres (a hectare 
equals 2.471 acres); of this 9,389,800 acres constitutes the so- 
called ‘‘devastated regions.” As a matter of fact, according 
to the figures furnished by the individual French provinces 
concerned, and confirmed by the Department of the Devastated 
Regions (Régions Liberées), the Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of the Interior, the land which was actually 
devastated in the sense of being unfit for habitation or cultivation, 
amounted to 8,245,727 acres. This is the figure to take. It 
The total area of France is 
207,054 square miles, which makes the actually devastated 
portion about one-sixteenth. If one-sixteenth of the territory 
of the United States had been invaded, it would amount to 237,- 
652 square miles, as shown on the map accompanying this article. 
The ruined territory in France paid one-fifth of the whole taxes, 
and was the center of the coal, steel, textile and general man- 
ufacturing industries of the 
nation. Lens, for instance, 
which we picture here, cor- 
responded roughly to Scranton 
with us, in its importance as 
regards coal. 

The following table gives 
the devastated areas by de- 
partments with their propor- 
tion to the whole: 


Total Devastated Proportion. - 


Department Area Area Devastated 
in Acres) (in Acres) 

Nord 1,413,847 1,006,423 71% 
Pas de Ca- 2 
lais .... 1,639,340 | 377,549: 28% 
Somme .. 1,522,949 906,857 59% 
Oise .... 1,446,785 379,150 26% 
Aisne 1,820,452 1,533,421 84% 
Ardennes.. 1,297,542 1,293,608 99% 
Marne 1,992,066 698,265 35% 
Meuse . 1,540,078 646,191 41% 

Meurthe et 
Moselle 1,293,067 1,062.530 82% 
Vosges ...- 1,448,955 341,732 23% 
Total . 15,415,083 8,245,726 53% 


average 


At the time of the Armistice this 8,245,727 acres was dev- 
astated in the following degrees: 


GENERAL DRAFTING CO.INC., N.Y. 


IF ONE-SIXTEENTH OF THE U. 8. WERE DEVASTATED. 


Basing proportion on area of 3,564,774 square miles, including Alaska. 


4,247 649 suitable for cultivation after 
clearing off wire, shell splinters and débris 


and exploding the dud shells..........51.5 % 
3,711,442 suitable after filling in trenches, 

dugouts, ete., and destruction of con- 

crete forts, gun emplacements, ete...... 45. .% 
286,636 desert which will probably never 

grow any vegetationagain............ Ba) GA 


Some monetary measure of this destruction 
had to be worked out as quickly as possible by 
France. The first figures were independent 
estimates made by the local governments of the 
different departments, which were combined 
and checked over by what would correspond 
to our Department of the Interior. This formed 
the basis for the estimate of war damages which 
was adopted by the Reparations Commission, 
November 16; 1921, and later embodied in an 
annex to the Treaty of Versailles. Meanwhile 
these figures were being gone over by two dif- 
ferent agencies—experts detailed by the Minister of Agriculture, 
and also investigators from the Agricultural Engineering service. 
The newly formed Department of the Devastated Regions 
eventually adopted the figures of the latter as far as agriculture 
was concerned. In February, 1921, the final figures were made 
up in a statement which was presented officially to the Repara- 
tions Commission by the French Government. In this state- 
ment the value as of 1914 was multiplied by figures running 
from 1up to 5, sufficient to give the sum required to duplicate the 
same work in 1921 in view of the rise in labor and construction 
eosts. The details of these estimates have not been changed 
since, and remain, so far as can be ascertained, official. Due, 
however, to various changes in business conditions, and especially 
general construction costs, these figures could undoubtedly be 
modified to-day. It must also be remembered that all the costs 
in the statements given below are represented in paper francs, 
the exchange rate of which has changed considerably since the 
early part of 1921, when the figures were made up. They should 


therefore be considered more as approximations, and as indi- 
cating the proportions in which the various items are charged. 
Space is lacking to give all the detailed figures. 


We give here 
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741,883 BUILDINGS DESTROYED OR DAMAGED. 
France’s efforts to get houseless populations under a roof again. 
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7,290 schools destroyed or stopt at the time 


7,073 schools reestablished in September, 


of the Armistice. 1922; 3% permanently reconstructed. 


WHERE SCHOOL KEEPS AGAIN. 


Figures secured by the American Committee for Devastated France from official 
documents of the French Government. 


the complete statement as regards agriculture and a summary 
of all the rest. 


DAMAGE TO AGRICULTURE, FORESTS, ETC. 
Costas of 1914 Cost as of 1921 


1. Reparation of the soil (in paper (in paper 
Work done up to Dee 31, francs) francs) 
1920 Qe wee eee le ee OO Baro 900,587,792 
Works toibe cd omejaahenee es -s- 92,118,021 276,339,063 


Total reparation of soil... . 992.700,813  1,176,926,855 


2. Reclaiming fertility of the soil 389,042,203 1,556,168,812 
3. Value of plants destroyed... . 315,333,941 315,333,941 
4 Replanting yatta 58,961,789 235,847,156 
5. Exeeptional loss of fertiiizer . 225,312,754 901,251,016 
Total damage soil and 
lambing. Soe 988,650,687  3,008,600,925 


6. Loss in capital corresponding 
to definite loss in produc- 
TUNG 1, FORA Sareea Remar: 
7. Livestock (beef cattle veal, 
TPOLDLMHOLH ICECS)) Wintn eho Ao ne 
Livestoek (work animals) 
Harvests destroyed........ 


610,468,680 1,831,406,040 
1,005,057,441 
920,188,574 
3,612,117,441 


3,512,022,642 
4,600,942,870 
5,852,138,493 


see 


Total damage to agriculture 8,129,183,636 
Damage to forestry 

10. Standing timber 
_ Federal reservations...... 
Township reservations... . 
Private reservations...... 
11. Reparation of soil and putting 
in state of produetivity.... 
12. Total or partial loss of pro- 
AWCtIVIty so. oe 2 a ueeeroues 


19,982,037,825 


190,616,000 
119,543,000 
273,100,000 


1,166,518,000 


46,461,600 185,846,000 


134,472,000 268,944,000 


Total damages to forestry. . 
13. Game preserves. 2... 22.260 
(A ehishine preserves) sa. aa: «oa 


764,192,600 1,621,308,400 
21,000,000 39,000,000 
20,800,000 29,200,000 


41,800,000 68,200,000 


Total damages to preserves 


Grand total damages...... 21,671,546,225 


the estimated 
Omitting 


So much for the one item of agriculture in 
cost of reconstruction in the devastated regions. 
details of the other items, the entire statement reads as 


follows: ‘ 
Cost as of 1914 Cost as of Feb. 
(paper francs) 1921 
Agriculture, forests, ete. as (paper ae 
SINONGNG Soe tc cote meee Steeadto oe c 8,935,176,236 21,671,546,225 
Built-up property 
Cost of clearing and safe- : 
eularcim gar an fae 81,000,000 


Depreciation of grounds eae 195,000,000 


10 


Damage outside dev- 


22,167 FACTORIES 


astated area (air- 
plane bomhs, ete.) 
Dwelling-houses . 
Farm buildings. . 
Public buildings . 


Industrial property 


Furnishings 


time to the Reparations Commission. 


Cost of clearing 
and investigat- 
TET he ae 

BUlldiMesS es so 

Machinery and 


movable articles 
Private furniture 
Public furniture. . 


Total furniture. . 
Art objects...... 
Stock in trade of 

shops, ete... .. 
Securities. >.>... 


GRAND TOTAL 


mie At REMAINS 7ODO® 


nee RON 


45,000,000 


5,297,100,000 


1,033,400,000 
805,000,000 
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WERE DESTROYED. 
What France had done in 1921 and 1922 to rebuild industries. 


7,456,500,000 


71,500,000 
1,103,500,000 


2,490,000,000 
2,246,500,000 


36,892,500,000 


5,911,500,000 
924,222,411 
1,073,257,000 


3,534,000,000 
102,700,000 


29,557,500,000 
3,958,736,479 
9,366,285,000 


3,636,700,000 
158,500,000 


1,180,700,000 
240,000,000 


18,183,500,000 


792,500,000 


5,903,500,000 
240,000,000 


5,215,900,000 


122,566,067 ,704 


Incidentally it may be of interest to know the 
remainder of the bill presented by France at this 


It will be 


remembered that the Allies at President Wilson’s 
insistence resolved not to charge Germany for their 
costs of the war, but only for damage traceable to 


her. 


The point was raised that the war costs were 


reappearing in statements as pensions, separation 


allowances, ete. 


However it was finally decided, 


THOR’S 


partly through the influence of General Smuts as the press has 
supposed, that pensions would be allowed to figure in the divi- 
sion of figures, so long as the sum total was kept within 
bounds then considered reasonable. Here then is France’s total 
claim in 1921. 
Paper Francs 
Damages in devastated regions as per table 

aDOVE). bik. ee Sh ees ee, So oe eee 122,566,067,704 
Damagerto federal property. ae semen ne rere 1,958,218,193 


Damage.tO pubic wOrkKce ins air eee 2,583,299,425 
Damage. so.ski py pi otters serait ee 5,009,618,722 
Other damaces eo reer, oases eee emer eee 2,359,866,000 
Algeria and the colonies es. esis ese ee - 10,710,000 © 
Damages abroads 2: 3.12 ae eee ee 2,094,825,000 
imferest pnitheyprincipal ssn eee aan eee 4,125,000,000 
INMEWtaIy CNSIONS. 2:5 cnet chee eee 60,045,696,000 
Allotmonts...4, nif re bse one Be ee en oes 
Compensation for wounded civilians.......... 514,465,000 
Cruel treatment.of prisOners...2............. ' 1,869,230,000 
Assistance to prisoners furnished by their families 976,906,000 


223,123,313 
1,267,615,939 


Interrupted salaries, 3.4.0. tinso oe eee eee 
Exactions from etvilian population . 


GRAND TOTAL ALL REPARATIONS. 218,541,596,120 


So much for France’s bill for the war. How far was it hon- 
ored? On April 27, 1921, the Reparations Commission in 
execution of Article 233 of the Peace Treaty fixt the total amount 
of reparations due to all the Allies from Germany at 132 billion 
gold marks, which Germany on May 11 accepted uncondition- 
ally. A gold mark is worth approximately 24 cents, the exact 
figure being $.2382. By a previous arrangement at Spa on 


(Continued on page 66) 


HAMMERS PHOTOGRAPHED FOR THE HOME FOLKS. 


Corporal Schrecklichkeit’s squad “at the front’’ in a French factory. 
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EUROPE’S “WAR MADNESS”—AND OURS 
ENATOR BORAH’S. FAVORITE METHOD when 
delivering advice to Europe is to ‘“‘ wrap that advice around 
a brick and hurl it at’ Hurope’s head,” so the New York 
Globe remarks. It would seem that there are times when brick- 
bats can be boomerangs, 
for while the Idaho 
Senator’s recent warning 
that EKurope can expect 
no help from America 
until it shall recover 
from its “‘war madness” 
received its due meed of 
applause from one sec- 
tion of our press, it was 
dealt with quite dif- 
ferently by other papers. ee itt = 
Some of the latter take . 1, 
Mr. Borah severely to ik 
task, suggesting that he 
and those who talk .as 
he does are simply play- 
ing the Pharisee, that the 
facts show Europe to be 
no _more . ‘“‘war-mad”’ 
than our own peace- 
loving country and that 
these facts, indeed, make much of the Borah criticism ‘“‘ridic- 
ulous.”” In view of the fact that several proposals are now 
under consideration for calling a conference to deal with phases 


of armament limitation not settled by the Washington Confer- - 


ence last year, the facts and figures cited by these papers are 
of timely interest. That a conference of some sort will be 
called by President Harding is the prediction of most of the 
Washington correspondents, who eall attention to the fact that 
Senator Borah’s criticism of the European governments has not 
prevented him from being the most conspicuous advocate of a 
conference to discuss Europe’s economic problems. It was in 
the course of a Senate address on 
the possibility of a modification 
of our isolationist policy toward 
Europe that Mr. Borah, it will be 
remembered, said of the nations 
of Europe: 


_ “Tf these countries will signify 

their readiness to reduce and ad- 
just reparations to a point which 
would permit Germany to pay and 
live, to reduce their land forces, to 
ratify the disarmament treaties, to 
recognize the Government of Russia, 
to expose the secret military conven- 
tions now obtaining between one 
of the great Powers and a number 
of smaller Powers, to waive the 
right to take possession of the Ruhr, 
then there would be something 
upon which to begin to work out a 
plan of salvation.” 


States. 


Great Britain... 


France..... 


“Mhis represents very fairly an 
enormous American sentiment,” de- 
elares the Boston Globe (Ind.)— 


“The feeling is deep and wide- 
spread that, if Europe wants to get its case considered by this 
country, it must first present convincing evidence of a return 
to sanity.” 

The same proof of repentance is insisted on by the Wash- 
ington Post, so frequently spoken of as voicing Administration 
opinion. While ‘“‘not subscribing to the entire Borah pro- 
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FRANCE’S REPLY TO THOSE ACCUSING HER OF “MILITARISM.” 


“You that accuse me of being militaristic—look, here are my arms!”’ 


WHAT THREE GREAT POWERS 
SPEND FOR WAR 


From League of Nations statistics, covering 
the 1922 budget for France and the 1922-23 
budgets for the United Kingdom and the United 
Great Britain and France charge to 
national defense certain expenditures besides 
those for the Army and Navy. 


EXPENDITURES FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 
.....++..440,000,000 


Winibedesvabes se wtite ious ele 
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For tue ARMY 
Great Britain: ....... 


Wiirhecde a baceSte tne. a ice sare a 
For tun Navy 


Great Britain .> i. «=. . 
Umnitedssvatesa: saeco a ieee 
LMR CaS paket S.5 pln ee same 


gram,” the Boston Post (Ind. Dem.) believes with him ‘‘that 
as a basis for our aiding Hurope we should insist that the lead- 
ing KHuropean countries greatly reduce their expenditure for 
armament.’’ The Post continues: 


“We have to dicker with them as to what size our Navy may be, 
and meanwhile we find 
our poor debtors main- 
taining military estab- 
lishments as large or 
larger than in 1914. 
Also we are being told 
that in the department 
which we first developed, 
the air service, our pres- 
ent equipment is a joke 
as compared with what 
our debtors possess. 

““We have now the op- 
portunity to enforce 
some of the idealism 

S which we earried to 
N uy Europe in 1919, and 
which was cynically 
thrown aside by the 
‘practical’ statesmen of 
‘over there.’”’ 


ts: 


Wi 


That we have all the 
idealism and that the 
nations of Europe are 
either war-mad or steeped 
in materialism, is, however, challenged by a number of editors. 
The Newark News (Ind.) avows it is time for Senator Borah 
and others to ‘‘give up playing Pharisee on the street corners 
and thanking God that we are not as other nations are.” As 
for selfishness—‘‘didn’t Washington beat them all to it with 
its campaign cry of ‘America First’?’”? The same opinion is 
held by the New York Evening Post, which takes up the condi- 
tions propounded by the Senator, and claims the explanations 
are easily accessible: 


—Nam in L’Echo de Paris. 


“France has signified her readiness to reduce and adjust repara- 
tions to a point where Germany can pay and live. 

“France has repeatedly signi- 
fied her readiness to reduce arma- 
ments if she can be assured of 
national safety. 

““The naval disarmament treaties 
are not in danger at Paris, Their 
ratification has been prest by 
Poinearé, and Poincaré received 
last week a majority of something 
like 8 to 1 in the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

‘‘Before calling up France and 
Great Britain to recognize the 
Soviet Government, Senator Borah 
ought to be convineed that the 
American Government and the 
American people are ready to 
recognize the Soviets. Senator 
Borah knows very well that there 
is not the slightest chance of that 
happening. 

“The ‘secret military conven- 
tions now obtaining between one 
of the great Powers and a number 
of small Powers’ are nosecret. The 
whole world knows that there is a 
military alliance between France 
and Belgium and that there are 
agreements between France and 
Czecho-Slovakia and Poland. Perhaps it is wrong for these 
nations to form an alliance for the maintenance of their national 
safety, but there is nothing gained by Senator Borah’s pretend- 
ing that the arrangements are secret and so suggestive of all 
sorts of nefarious designs. 

‘“‘The right to take possession of the Ruhr has not been waived 
by France as a right, but Senator Borah knows that in practise 


568,000,000 
403,000,000 


_. .... .$363,000,000 
. 313,000,000 
270,000,000 


....+.$307,000,000 
298,000,000 
75,000,000 
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it has been waived; otherwise he has not been reading the news- 
papers of the last few days.” 


And whatever justification France and other European nations 
may or may not have for their military expenditures, the United 
States is hardly in a position to criticize them, the New York 
Tribunethinks. It makes a comparison of the American Govern- 
ment’s expenditures for national defense with the “fabulous sums 
being spent” by the two leading nations of ‘‘war-mad’’ Europe: 


‘Americans know that their 
nation is not militaristic, 
that its military expenditures 
have been reduced as swiftly 
as possible from a war-time 
level, and that its Army and 
Navy stand to-day at an ex- 
tremely low point of strength 
and cost. What is the com- 
parison? It shows that all 
three nations are devoting be- 
tween 15 and 20 per cent. of 
their budgets to national 
defense. Great Britain leads 
with a total expenditure on 
account of national defense 
of about $740,000,000. The 
United States comes second 
with about $568,000,000 and 
France third with $403,000,- 
000, or if the cost of her 
Army of Occupation be de- 
ducted, about $363,000,000. 

“France, with her vulner- 
able eastern frontier, must 
depend upon her Army for 
her first line of defense, just 
as Great Britain and the 
United States depend upon 
their navies.. France’s Army 
burdens are, therefore, con- 
siderable! Despite this fact 
her Army charges are only 
$273,000,000, exclusive of 
the Army of Occupation, 
compared with $270,000,000 
for the United States and 
$363,000,000 for the United 
Kingdom. If the Army of 
Occupation charge be added 
France’s Army budget is 
about $313,000,000. The 
naval expenditures for the 


By courtesy of the ‘‘Scientific American.’’ 


WHEN UNCLE SAM GIVES A THOUGHT TO THE NEXT WAR. 


A MOVE FOR BETTER DRY TEAM-WORK 


HE ALREADY HARD TASK of enforcing the Prohi- 

bition Law, some correspondents declare, is “virtually 

hopeless unless State and municipal governments come 
to the rescue.’”” As a Washington dispatch to the New York 
Globe states the case, “it is coming to be recognized by Federal 
officials that the Federal Government alone can not enforce the 
law without spending many more millions than Congress is 
likely to appropriate for 
this purpose.’”’ Hence, when 
President Harding last 
month discust the enforce- 
ment problem with fourteen 
governors at a White House 
luncheon, and announced a 
renewal of the conference in 
the near future with the 
State executives more fully 
represented, his move was 
hailed as the beginning of — 
a drive for State cooperation 
in the suppression of the 
liquor traffic. Twelve of the 
States represented at the 
preliminary gathering al- 
ready have drastic enforce- 
ment laws, and their Goy- 
ernors all agreed that these 
laws ought to be and can be 
enforced. The points brought 
out in the four hours of dis- — 
cussion at the White House 
are thus summarized by a 
Washington correspondent 
of the New York Tribune: 


“With the exceptions of 
Governor Ritchie of Mary- 
land and Governor Cox of 
Massachusetts, they were 
unanimous in declaring for 
a general tightening up and 
against seeking solution of 
the liquor problem in relaxa- 
tion of the restrictions. 

‘The essence of the opinions 


three nations are: Great Brit- 
ain, $307,000,000; United 
States, $298,000,000; France, 


He spends some of his money on an up-to-date fighting-machine like this 

self-propelled, long-range, six-inch gun, developed from the caterpillar 

tractor. This formidable fighting-machine will go anywhere cross-country, 
and can make fourteen miles an hour on a good road. 


voiced by the others was that 
the present enforcement con- 
ditions, which the President 


$75,000,000. 
“Thus the mythical billions 
spent by ‘war-mad’ Europe fade inte moderate expenditures.” 


Other interesting figures on the land armaments of Europe 
and the United States appear in the New York Evening Post. 
The Tribune’s figures are based on reports of the League of 
Nations. Those of The Post are from a budget prepared by our 
State Department and transmitted to the Senate by President 


Harding. They show the percentage allotted to land armaments 
out of the total expenditures of each nation: 
1922 1914 
Per cent. Per cent. 
(Grasnith Seu TiOls 64>. ee 7 14.3 
IDUSHNEDS «clo. Ae OOo: 6 eae 9 3-5 23° 
IBwihatininwe ele oa os ootes 6 > re 9 121% 
IRihys 5 Ov ows dio ort 10 16 
GZECHOaS ON AKIeE meter «sue. 16 air 
Wnited States (1923)> so... ..... 10% 11% 


“From these figures,” says The Post, “it appears that the 
United States has reduced its Army expenditure to 90 per cent. 
of the pre-war level, Belgium to 76 per cent., Italy to 62 per 
cent., Great Britain to 50 per cent., and France to 42 per cent.” 


has described as ‘savoring 
of nation-wide scandal,’ are 
merely part of ‘a necessary phase’ through which the country 
must pass on its way to complete aridity. They agreed that 
the Highteenth Amendment ‘has come to stay,’ and it is de- 
clared not even the slightest discussion of a possible future for 
light wines or beer crept in. 

‘“‘Altho the discussion produced no definite program for reliev- 
ing the situation, the Governors declared the country must take 
a stronger grip on the problem by providing more stringent Fed~ 
eral and State enforcement laws and more drastic punishment for 
violators. Federal judges were too lenient in many cases, they 
said, more honest dry agents must be employed, larger appro- 
priations for enforcement provided, and metropolitan news- 
papers and the larger cities ‘educated away from the attitude of 
levity with which they regard the whole business.’ ”’ 


The upshot of the conference, says the Providence Journal, 
seems to have been “‘a renewed confidence that the Federal and 
State authorities will work together better along enforcement 
lines than they have hitherto.”’ Such a result ‘will help ap- 
preciably,”’ declares the Dallas News, which sees in the dual 


responsibility for enforcement ‘‘the heart of the Prohibition 
problem,” . | 


PRETTY TOUGH! 


—FPerry in the Portland Oregonian. 


OPPOSITE IDEAS OF WHERE THE BOOTLEG PINCHES. 


Governors of three States which have been notably dry for 
years told the President, according to the New York Herald’s 
correspondent, that there had been a slump in State enforce- 
ment since Federal Prohibition, because it was a case of ‘‘let 
George doit.”” Inalater Washington dispatch to the same paper, 
Louis Seibold reports that the political reaction to the conference 
“emphasized two distinct and conflicting points’’: 


“The first'is that the Government is determined to assume the 
initiative in the effort to compel greater respect for and obedience 
to both the Highteenth Amendment and the Volstead Enforce- 
ment Act. The second is that the Congressional opponents of 
both the amendment and statutory law will organize a bloc to 
drive a wedge between their respective political parties and the 
Anti-Saloon League. 

“Until the second Prohibition conference between the national 
Executive and the heads of the State governments, which the 
President ‘will call in January, the scope and extent of the war 
which is to be conducted against bootlegging can not be known. 
There is reason to believe, however, that the Department. of 
Justice and the prohibition enforcement bureau have already 
prepared a plan to get better team-work between the Federal 
and State governments.” 


At the December conference, Governor Henry J. Allen of 
Kansas, the oldest Prohibition State in the Union, said: 


“The Kansas law will shortly be forty-three ‘years old. Of 
that period it took about twenty-five years of fighting in the 
open to bring enforcement. Year after year the issue figured in 
the election, but gradually the opposition wore down and the 
Prohibition law became regarded as every other law. . . .” 


On the other hand, Governor Albert C. Ritchie of Maryland 
told the President and the Governors that ‘‘the great majority 
of the people of Maryland believe that the Volstead law simply 
can not be enforced there,’’ and regard it as ‘‘an unnecessary 
and drastic Federal infringement of their State and personal 
right.” 

Turning to the general editorial comment on the Governors’ 
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—Knott in the Dallas News. 


conference we find, in the main, that the dry papers share 
Governor Allen’s optimism, and reaffirm their belief that the 
Volstead law can be enforced, while those of wet sympathies see 
eye to eye with Governor Ritchie in his conviction that the dry 
law as it stands to-day is injurious and unenforceable. ‘‘Gover- 
nor Ritchie is right. Prohibition is a ‘local issue,’’’ remarks the 
Baltimore News. ‘‘Nation-wide Prohibition is not enforceable 
and never will be enforceable by a system that tries to impose 
the personal habits of one part of the people of the United States 
upon all the people of the United States,’’ declares the New York 
Evening World. And in the morning edition of the same paper 
we read: 


*“The one obvious thing to do is just what the Federal Admin- 
istration and the Governors from the sparsely populated States 
will not do or advise doing. Congress has made a law which 
can not be enforced and which is so ridiculously extreme as to 
invite ridicule and repel respect. And Congress must change 
it into a law which ean be enforced, if the Kighteenth Amend- 
ment is ever to be enforced by way of Congress. The sooner 
this manifest truth gets into the heads of the ruling authorities 
in Washington or the States, the sooner the present scandalous 
situation will be mended.” 


“The only way in which Prohibition can be made a success is 
by converting the majority of the American people to the Pro- 
hibition gospel,’’ comments the Baltimore Sun. 

Turning to the journalistic champions of the Volstead law, 
we find their attitude well represented by the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, which hails the stand taken by the twelve dry Governors 
at the White House as ‘“‘encouraging’”’ and in line with ‘‘average 
American sentiment.’’ To quote this Ohio paper further: 


“The Highteenth Amendment puts responsibility on States 
and nation concurrently, but there has not always been the best 
of team-work in carrying out this constitutional mandate. The 
better understanding to come of this and succeeding conferences 
should hasten the day when the country will be dry in fact as 
well as dry in theory.” 


14 


HOW THE STRAITS PROBLEM AFFECTS 
AMERICA 


¢¢ 4 SSURANCES TOUCHING the freedom of the Straits” 
A form a “subject of particular American concern,” 
in the opinion of Secretary of State Hughes, and 
the obtaining of such assurances was one of the reasons for 
the dispatch of an American observer to the Lausanne Con- 
ference. But the freedom of the Straits has turned out to be 
one of the most ticklish and difficult problems that the Confer- 
ence has to settle. It will be remembered that when the Turkish 
delegate at Lausanne agreed to the chief Allied demands, and 
thought the Straits problem had been settled, he received a 
prompt and sharp reprimand 
from his Government at Angora, 
and was told to make a different 
arrangement. During the weeks 
of wrangling and fencing at 
Lausanne over this particular 
problem, Ambassador Child’s 
name figured conspicuously in the 
headlines. One day we were told 
that he was siding with the 
Turks; the next day we would 
hear that he was working out a 
compromise settlement. Why, it 
has been asked, should there be 
so much clamor over the Darda- 
nelles? Of course, it is a matter 
of extreme importance to the 
peoples of the Balkans and the 
Levant. But wherein is the 
“freedom of the Straits” a world 
problem, and a “‘subject of par- 
ticular American concern?’’ These 
two questions are taken up in 
turn for editorial explanation by 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger: 

“A deep-water channel, first 
the Dardanelles, then the Sea of 
Marmora, and finally the Bos- 
porus, is the sea road from the 
Mediterranean into the Black Sea. 
The waters of the Black Sea 
wash Turkish, Russian, Bulgarian 
and Roumanian shores. These Straits are the eastern gate of the 
Mediterranean and of the world’s ships to the wheat of the 
Urkraine, oil from the Caucasus, metals from the Urals, and the 
hides and timber of Western Siberia. 

“They are more than that, for they are the path to the back 
door into the Asian hinterlands. They are the key to the 
dangerous but alluring inner Asia. 

‘‘ Whether in peace or in war, the whole world has business in 
the Black Sea. Constantinople is the padlock on that sea’s 
gate. The vicissitudes of history set the key to this accident of 
geography—the Straits—in the hands of the Turk. Russia 
wanted that key and still wants it. She will always want it, 
and it has been the immemorial business of Great Britain to see 
that the paws of the Muscovite Bear were kept off this gate and 
its lock. 

“America is at Lausanne as an observer, not a principal. 
From the first our position has been the traditional American 
position that the world’s seas should be free to world ships. 
We prefer Turkish guaranties that the Straits will be free to 
their control by an international board. Our advice may not 
have been asked for, but it has been given, and our former allies 
have seen fit to ignore it and whipsaw it around to suit their own 
ambitions. Since we are not full participants at Lausanne, they 
are free to do so.” 


Copyrighted 1922 by the Chicago * Tribune.*’ 


It was the contention of Ambassador Child, America’s un- 
official observer at the Conference, that the Straits should be 
absolutely free, like Gibraltar; that there should not be an inter- 
national commission in control, but a simple guaranty by Turkey 
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in the form of a treaty with other nations that the Straits should 
be kept open. The American observer’s preference for a 
Turkish guaranty, instead of an international commission, is 
thus explained by the Springfield Republican: 


“Tt might be a little uncomfortable to have one of the world’s 
great water-ways put under the control of a commission on ‘which 
the United States was not represented and under the supervision 
of a League of Nations with which we decline to have dealings. 
From this point of view it is natural that our government, and 
consequently the American observers, should prefer direct deal- 
ings between Turkey and the various world Powers.” 


The plan put forward by the Allies restricted the number of 
warships of each nation entering the Dardanelles to three of not 
more than 10,000 tons each, and in 
case of war in the Black Sea the 
limitation was to have been re- 
moved. The American view, it is 
said, was completely ignored, and 
several foreign correspondents 
agree that America’s prestige 
suffered greatly thereby. 

“The United States and the 
Allies are contending for more 
than freedom of the Straits 
through Turkey,” thinks the 
Portland Oregonian; ‘‘they are 
contending for a general principle 
for the whole world, abrogation 
of which would destroy freedom 
of the seas. Moreover, in claim- 
ing sovereignty over the Darda- 
nelles, with the right to dictate 
what ships of war or commerce 
should pass through the Straits, 
Turkey claims more than’ any 
other nation exercising sover- 
eignty over the shores of narrow 
waters connecting two seas.” 
As The Oregonian goes on to point 
out: 


THE 
CONTROL, 
OF THE 
STRAITS 


THE CAUSE OF THE NEXT WAR, OR THE 
NEAR EAST QUESTION IN A NUTSHELL. 


—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 


“Tf the Turkish doctrine were 
to be accepted by the same rule 
Great Britain or Spain might close 
the entrance to the Mediter- 
ranean because they hold the shores of the Straits of Gibraltar; 
Britain or France might forbid ships to pass the Straits of Dover 
between the Atlantic ocean and the North Sea; Chile might close 
the Strait of Magellan and force ships to round the stormy Cape 
Horn. On the contrary, the Russian Baltic fleet passed freely 
through the sound in war with Japan, and both British and 
German ships did so in the World War, or were free to pass. 

“The demand that the Turkish straits be closed against 
warships is put forward with more vigor by Russia than by Tur- 
key, and the motive is plain. If foreign warships should be 
excluded, the Russian south coast would be immune from sea 
attack, except by other Black sea States which are too weak 
navally to constitute a menace. Russia could then build a 
fleet, thus secure from attack by any great Power, could dictate 
to Turkey, Bulgaria and Roumania and could make that sea a 
Russian lake. If it. should make war on any Mediterranean 
Power, it could coerce Turkey to permit its fleet to pass the Straits 
in defiance of any international agreement and to bar the way 
to a hostile fleet.”’ 


“What we see at Lausanne is the struggle between two 
weapons of policy—sea power as represented by Great Britain 
and land power as represented by Russia,” concludes the New 
York Herald. ‘‘Sea power seeks to exert all its belligerent 
rights in the Black Sea in the event of war. Russian land power 
desires to be protected by international understanding against 
any pressure from the sea along the grain-laden and oil-soalked 
shores of the Black Sea.”’ 
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THE FIGHT TO SPOIL THE SPOILS SYSTEM 


HE SPOILS SYSTEM is ‘‘not a party asset, but a party 

liability.’ This statement, recently made by Will H. 

Hays, former Postmaster-General in President Har- 
ding’s cabinet, is heartily indorsed by the Non-partizan National 
Civil Service Reform League, which for more than forty years 
has been fighting the theory that to the party victors in the 
political battle belong all the spoils of office. At its recent 
forty-second annual convention in Washington the League 
mingled blame and praise in its report on the civil service under 
the Harding Administration. It tells us that: ‘‘It is doubtful 
if, since the passage of the United States Civil Service Law in 1883, 
there has been a more insistent effort made on the part of party 
spoilsmen to overthrow the merit system in the Federal civil 
service than has been made in the last year and a half.””’ But 
it also reports, giving honor where it believes honor to be due, 
that ‘“‘with such Secretaries as Hughes, Mellon, Weeks, Denby, 
Hays and Hoover wholesale 
changes solely on a political 
basis were not easy to bring 
about.’’ Even so, the League 
declares that it has been ‘‘com- 
pelled to exert its utmost en- 
ergies to meet the attacks of the 
party spoilsmen upon the civil 
service’’; and in the official report 
of the League’s Council we read 
further: 


““When the Republican Ad- 
ministration took office in 1921, 
it found a large number of purely 
administrative offices, such as 
postmasterships, collectors of 
revenue and their deputies, a 
fair field to be exploited. The 
President, while resisting much 
of the political pressure exerted 
upon him by party workers, still 
permitted the spoilsmen to get 
a definite foothold in the new 
Administration. Evidences of an 
organized effort to undermine the merit system appeared 
almost at once. Elmer Dover, who had been at one time private 
secretary to the late Mark Hanna, and for many years an 
active political worker, was appointed Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury in charge of the collection of revenues. He had 
official control of the personnel of the Customs Service and the 
Internal Revenue Service. Word was given out by Mr. Dover 
soon after his appointment that his mission in the new Adminis- 
tration was ‘to Hardingize the service.’ 

“Tn order to justify the program in the public mind statements 
to the effect that it was impossible, under existing civil service 
laws, to get rid of incompetent or inefficient employees, were 
cireulated generally throughout the country and were given 
substantial support by the backing of the heads of departments. 
As a matter of fact all that is necessary to remove an inefficient 
employee is for the head of the department to prefer charges and 
give him an opportunity to reply. The department head is the 
sole judge of the matter, and there is no appeal from his 
decision.” 


But as already noted, the report has nothing but praise for 
such cabinet heads as Hughes, Mellon, Weeks, Denby, Hays 
and Hoover. To the Secretary of State it pays this especial 
compliment: 


““An examination of the records of appointments and pro- 
motions of Ambassadors, Ministers and agents in the diplo- 
matie service since March 4, 1921, indicates that an earnest 
effort has been made not only to retain and promote persons of 
long experience and efficient service, but also to appoint to 
diplomatic posts persons with some qualifications in diplomacy.” 


Discussing the part that prohibition enforcement played in the 
distribution of the spoils, and the League’s demand that Congress 


A BEAUTIFUL IDEA, BUT THIS IS A HUNGRY LION. 
—Thomas in the Detroit News. 


repeal the World War veterans’ preference provision of the Civil 
Service Law, the New York Times says: 


“The savory results of having prohibition enforcement officers 
appointed on the recommendation of party bosses and 
bosslets are notorious. These posts should have been put 
into the classified service from the first. The bills now pending 
in Congress for that purpose ought to be passed. The cor- 
ruption in prohibition enforcement is due, in some part at 
least, to the spoils system. 

““The council asks Congress to repeal the veterans’ preference 
provisions, under which, while there are already nearly 130,000 
veterans eligible, more than 45,000 have been appointed. 
Since the minimum passing mark for veterans is 5 points 
less than for other applicants, it is clear that many appointees 
wouldn’t have passed without the preference, and the efficiency 
of the service must suffer.” 


“But the New York World (Dem.) does not permit the in- 
cident to pass so quietly. After chaffing the Harding Ad- 
ministration on the plank in the Chicago platform, which 
said, ‘‘We renew our repeated 
declaration that the Civil Service 
Law shall be thoroughly and 
honestly enforced and extended 
wherever practicable,’ The 
World continues: 


“The League’s indictment is 
based on the notorious facts. 
To begin with, in May, 1921, 
there came from the White House 
President Harding’s executive 
order relating to presidential 
postmasters, which authorized 
the selection of any one of three 
candidates highest on the eligi- 
ble list. It revoked President 
Wilson’s previous order requir- 
ing the appointment of the can- 
didate ranking highest. It was 
a signal for the spoils-hunters 
in Congress to get to work. 

“The voice of Attorney- 
General Daugherty has been 
raised in protest against the 
civil service. The Interior De- 
partment under Secretary Fall has been honeycombed with 
polities.” 


The independent press, as voiced by the New York Evening 
Post, finds need for a real Civil Service reform. Says this 
journal: 


‘“‘Priends of the merit system should be the first to admit its 
shortcomings and especially to press suggestions for its improve- 
ment. They should not be content to war upon the politicians, 
or, rather, they should carry the war home by removing the last 
excuse for attacking the system. One of its weak points is the 
inadequacy of its examinations. These examinations have never ~ 
been guilty of the grotesque questions which their enemies have 
cited against them, but neither have they been all that such 
examinations ought to be. With the great attention that is being 
given to intelligence tests, it ought to be possible to make the 
civil service examinations a better measure of the fitness or the 
unfitness of the applicant. What the Government service needs 
is a higher grade of men than it is usually able to induce to come 
in. Better salaries are necessary if these men are to be obtained 
in any considerable number, but regardless of the salary question 
they will not be secured if the examinations are not of a kind to 
reveal their capabilities. 

‘« Again, there is a feeling on the part of efficient men who take 
office in Washington that the civil service rules hamper them in 
getting efficient employees. They have no desire to make 
political appointments—quite the contrary—but they find 
great difficulty in appointing particular individuals whose abilities 
they know and whom in private business they would select 
without the slightest hesitation. Doubtless there must be 
formal safeguards in public business which can be dispensed 
with elsewhere, but defenders of the merit system will advance 
their cause by introducing as much flexibility into its application 
as is consistent with its fundamental principle.” 
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THE DIVIDEND DELUGE 


TOCKHOLDERS’ CHRISTMAS STOCKINGS the coun- 
try over were swollen this year as never before with either 
extra dividends, increased dividends, or stock dividends 

in unprecedented amounts. ‘‘The flood of stock dividends in- 
recent months has no parallel in the history of American busi- 


Copyrighted, 1922, by the Star Company. 
THE GREASED PIG. 


—McCay in the New York American. 


ness,” declares William O. Scroggs in the New York Evening 
Post, while we learn from Bradstreet’s (New York) that stock 
dividends totaling more than $1,500,000,000 have been declared 
by more than a hundred large corporations engaged in various 
lines of trade and industry. These have ranged from 2 per cent. 
to 19,900 per cent.—a new figure. Companies manufacturing 
such diverse products as gunpowder, talking-machines, safety 
razors, gasoline, sugar, jewelry, newspapers, woolen goods, 
machinery, paper, railway equipment, steel, and automobiles 
have joined the procession, along with banks and trust com- 
panies. On a single day, December 15, some two hundred 
stocks were quoted ‘‘ex-dividend,” which indicates that many 
companies have resumed payment of dividends, and that many 
more have likewise recovered from the depression of 1920 and 
have increased their cash payments. 

The resumption of dividend payments and increased cash divi- 
dends by many concerns indicate prosperity among the industries 
which declare them, and this would appear t6 be true of the 
stock dividend also, since no company which has not earned 
a surplus can declare such a dividend. But several financial 
writers, investment bankers, labor-paper editors and others 
declare that the stock dividend serves no useful purpose. 
Senator Capper (Rep., Kan.) maintains that the issuance of 
stock dividends is merely a tax-dodging scheme, and he is 
backed up in this statement by Mr. Hearst’s New York Evening 
Journal, the Allentown Pennsylvania Labor Herald, and the 
Schenectady Citizen, a Socialist organ. The New York Evening 
Post, however, looks upon the plan as ‘‘a rush to get under 
the wire before the end of the year by companies which wish 
to capitalize their accumulated surplus.’ For this reason, 
declares J. S. Stubbs, a New York investment banker, ‘such 
a redistribution of stock should not be called stock dividend 
at all, but_a capital readjustment; it is merely bookkeeping on 
a large scale whereby a corporation’s surplus is transferred 


to the capital account. The stockholder is no richer after 
such a transaction, and the corporation is no poorer; the 
owner of the stock merely has two or more stock certificates 
where he had one before.” 

Tf all this is true, then, why are stock dividends issued? To 
please the stockholder, seems to be the consensus of opinion. 
But the accusation that a distribution is made to dodge taxes 
crops up at every point. Recent stock distributions, for in- 
stance, constitute ‘the biggest tax evasion in the history of the 
United States,” according to the Allentown labor paper. — 
Very rich men, this paper explains, would have to pay in 
taxes 60 per cent. of such dividends if paid in cash, ‘‘but when 
paid in stock they are not taxable, according to a Supreme 
Court decision, altho the stock distributed as dividends can 
be sold immediately by the recipient.” ‘‘The Treasury Depart- 
ment is very efficient when it comes to taxing little people, but 
it falls down flat when it comes to taxing big people,” is the con- 
clusion reached by the New York Evening Journal. Says 
Senator Capper in his Capper’s Weekly, of Topeka: 


“It was unquestionably the intent of Congress to get at these 
stock-dividend earnings, but the Treasury practise has nullified 
the law. ‘‘The excess-profits tax was repealed, over the 
protests and votes of many of us, yet Section 220 of the present 
income-tax law imposes a tax of 25 per cent. on the net income 
of a corporation which permits its gains and profits to accumu- 
late ‘beyond the reasonable needs of the business.’ These stock 
dividends are clearly and avowedly a capitalization of ac- 
cumulated net earnings in excess of what have currently been 
distributed in cash dividends and in excess of the corporation’s 
needs of working cash capital. 


A FEW OF THE STOCK DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Per cent 
Evening News Association... Detroit, Mich..... . 19,900 
Jenks and Muir Detroit, Mich...... 9,900. 
Davis and Brown 
Woolen Company 
J. L. Hudson Company 
Whitin Machine Works. . 
Palmer Bee Company 
Atlantic Refining Company 
Whiting and Davis Com- 
pany (Jewelers) 
Victor Talking Machine Co 


Uxbridge, Mass.... 
Detroit, Mich...... 
... Whitinsville, Mass. 
Detroit, Mich...... 


3,233 
1,500 
1,400 


Detroit, Mich... __ 
Packard Motor Car Company 
Yale and Towne 


“These stock dividends amount to a confession by these 
corporations of their exposure to the penalties of Section 220. 
Yet the Commissioner of Internal Revenue is not imposing the 
25 per cent. tax upon them. In consequence, the Government is 
losing taxes estimated at more than half a billion dollars annually 
and the profiteering stockholders of these trusts and combines 
are dodging taxes on just that amount,” 
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Before taking up the other side of this question, let us see, if 
possible, why stock dividends are declared. The Boston News 
Bureau, a financial daily, believes it is done so that investors 
ean ‘‘multiply the pieces of paper in their safety deposit boxes.” 
Bradstreet’s reminds us that the ‘“‘epidemic”’ did not become 
_ acute until after the complexion of the next Congress was known. 
“There has been a fear,’’ notes the New York Evening Post, 
“that if new taxes should be necessary, Congress might be 
stampeded into levying a special tax on undistributed earnings 
of corporations, yet the Treasury is not recommending any new 
taxes at this time.’’ There ‘‘is no doubt” in the mind of Max 
Rolnik, writing in The Magazine of Wall Street, that ‘‘if present 
sources of revenue do not prove adequate, Congress will take 
steps to place a tax on all surpluses.”’ This authority thinks it 
possible that corporations have been hurried into declaring 
stock dividends to avoid a proposed tax for the privilege or 
act of declaring such dividends. But the real reason, he 
believes, is that large corporations feared that their huge 
surpluses would attract the attention of Congress and Gov- 
ernment officials. ; 

Still other reasons for the stock dividend craze, as some call it, 
is that some Congressmen are said to be in favor of a special 
tax on stock dividends themselves in order to circumvent the 
decision of the Supreme Court that such distributions were not 
income and therefore not taxable. Then there is the fear that 
the new tax on the profits realized from the sale of capital assets 
may be increased. Lastly, submits the New York World, 
there is the opinion of Martin Saxe, a tax authority, that the 
flood of stock dividends are in anticipation of the reduction 
(urged by Secretary Mellon) of maximum surtaxes from 50 to 
25 per cent., for, points out Mr. Saxe, “the stockholder could 
then sell his stock received as a dividend, and gain in the 
transaction half the amount of the old surtaxes.” 

Whatever the real reasons may be, the fact remains that 
seareely a day passed in November and December that some cor- 
poration or other did not declare its stock dividend. So com- 
mon did these distributions become that Wall Street was soon 
hardened to the procedure, and no disbursement less than 100 
per cent. excited it in the least. Whether such distributions 
were wise is questioned by many financial writers and corpora- 
ticn lawyers; they are sure to invite inquiry, say these feelers of 
the public pulse. Already the Indianapolis News notes that the 
stock dividend of the Davis and Brown Woolen Co., amounting 
to 3,233 per cent., ‘‘ought to be of great interest to the people 
who are compelled by the new and exorbitant tariff taxes to pay 
much higher prices for their clothing’; ‘“‘whenever they buy 
woolen products they ought to think of such dividends as 
these.” 

One unpleasant feature of a stock dividend is that the cor- 
poration declariag it is expected by many stockholders to main- 
tain the old div dend rate on the new shares. And this does not 
work out in practise, says the New York Commercial. Moreover, 
it may so reduce the corporation’s surplus that in a lean year it 
is unable to pay actual dividends, explains the Boston News 
Bureau. But the crowning indictment, which ‘‘any school boy 
can understand,’ comes from The Financial World, of New 
York. This financial paper’s argument against the stock 
dividend is that the stockholder receiving a dividend merely 
receives a few more pieces of paper. “If an apple is cut 
into four pieces, does this division increase its proportions? 
Is it not the same pippin it was originally?”’ asks this financial 
authority. ‘‘In the case of a 200 stoek dividend,” points out 
The New Republic, ‘‘a stockholder has three shares where he had 
one before, but the three represent exactly the same property 
and the same claim on profits that the one share formerly 
represented.” And it is manifest to many financial writers that, 
with a larger outstanding stock the same dividend rate can not 
be maintained as on the smaller capitalization. 


Just now, however, the general public is interested mainly 
in whether or not large corporations are dodging taxes by de- 
claring stock dividends. In the first place, points out a state- 
ment from the National City Bank, of New York, surplus, out 
of which the stock dividend is declared, is not ordinarily liquid 
capital, but usually consists of buildings, machinery, equip? 
ment, and necessary working capital. This surplus “protects 
the regular capital behind the capital stock of the concern, 
preventing its impairment by unexpected losses. If a business 
is growing, it will need more eapital, and the readiest 
way of providing it is to allow profits to accumulate from 
year to year. Companies, therefore, accumulate surpluses 
in order to build larger factories, buy more machinery, employ 
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BROADCASTING. 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


more labor and increase production.” A stock dividend, ac- 
cording to this statement, dedicates the surplus permanently to 
the business. ; 

“The company which declares a stock dividend is expanding 
upon the basis of its earnings instead of upon borrowed capital,” 
explains the New York Commercial, “and if stockholders who 
receive a stock dividend sell the stock so received, the difference 
between what they pay for it and what they sell it for is taxable 
asincome.” ‘‘Every dollar of earnings distributed in dividends 
is taxed twice,” adds The New Republic; ‘“‘the corporation has 
paid one tax on it and the recipient pays an income tax besides.”’ 
“‘The company has the same undistributed surplus after the 
stock dividend as before,” explains a writer in The Magazine 
of Wall Street ‘except that this surplus has been. included in the 
capitalization, and is therefore unavailable for cash dividends.” 
This magazine and The Wall Street Journal both agree with 
The New Republic that ‘distribution of surplus by means 
of stock dividends does not avoid taxation of the surplus.” 
And a “high authority of the Treasury Department” recently 
explained to the Washington correspondent of the New York 
Commercial that the Government loses no revenue because the 
number of shares in a corporation is increased. For a stock 
dividend does not increase the assets of a corporation and has 
no effect upon its surplus, because the surplus is intangible prop- 


erty other than cash, and can not be distributed. 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


Tue world powers accent embroil on the “‘oil.’’—Asheville 
Times. 


Arter the Christmas cooing comes the January billing.— 
Washington Post. 


Tue worm will turn. An automobile derailed a train in 


Illinois.—A sheville Times. 


Even. when debts are canceled, somebody has to pay them.— 
Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger. 


In the future Greece will probably have to conscript her 
Cabinet memibers.—New York Tribune. 


“No strings on the ship subsidy.’’ What it needs is a cable 
and a few anchors.—Wall Sireet Journal. 


EUROPEAN nations may bury the hatchet, but they seem to 
retain plenty of axes to grind.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Sriu, if we should lock up all the feeble-minded, who would 
write our song hits?—Hackensack Evening Record. 


Wuo says that faith is dead when people still think they can 
capitalize Germany’s promise to pay?—Wall Street Journal. 


Tur worst thing about a fanatical reformer is that he makes 
the world think all reformers are fanatics —FElizabeth Journal. 


Aw educator refers to Chicago as ‘‘the new Athens.” They 
do shoot a lot of people out there, it’s true.—Pittsburgh Gazette 
Times. ; 


In the old days a ford was the place where you crossed the 
river. Now it’s every place you try to cross the street.— 
Lincoln Star. 


Tuis country doesn’t need a third party. It was a third 
party that spoiled things in the Garden of Eden.—Chattanooga 
Evening Chatterbox. 


Mr. Witson is now able to walk, and some of his political 
adversaries are beginning to fear that by 1924 he’ll feel able to 
run.—Roanoke Times. 


Tue Electoral College does seem a bit behind the times. 
It hasn’t been conduct- 
ing a drive for additional 
funds.—Pitisburgh Gaz- 
ette Times. 


We can hardly dis- 
charge Europe’s war 
debts until Europe dis- 
charges a few of her war 
vets.—Norfolk Virgini- 
an-Pilot. 


THE growing number 
of fiat money bills sug- 
gests that there is a good 
deal of quack about this 
lame-duck Congress.— 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


IvauiAN who killed 
himself because he was 
unable to learn English in 
New York seems to have 
thought it was spoken 
here.—Pittsburgh Gazette 
Times. 


Tue War Department 
announces that the 
American army on the 


Rhine will remain a 
while longer. It is dis- 
tinetly understood, of 


course, that the boys are 
kept there just to give 
them a picnic. We are 
not concerned over con- 
ditions in Europe.— 
Houston Post. 


“COME ON IN, SAM, THE WATER'S FINE!” 


Iv luck doesn’t break soon, Europe will.—Atlantic City Press- 
Union. 


Looxs as if Congress is getting ready for a Bloc Party.— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


Every time France rattles the saber Germany rattles the 
printing-press.—Washington Post. 


Tue weakness of public opinion is that so many people express 
it only privately.—Washington Post. 


THERE will be a national election in 1924. Perhaps in 2024 
there may be a rational one.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


OrueER industries may have suffered, but the war gave great 
impetus to cabinet making.—Associated Editors. 


Eacu American farmer, says a farmer’s bureau, will earn $465 
this year. But will he get it?—New York Tribune. 


Minnesota has sent a poet to Congress. That, probably, 
completes the assortment.—Pittsburgh Gazette Times. ; 


Mr. Hearst and Senator Hi Johnson will never forgive 
Japan for giving back Shantung.—Cincinnati Times-Star 


Aw observer likens the Lausanne Conference to a poker game— 
and the Turks are overplaying their straits—Washington Post. 


We're stupid, of course, but we can’t see how Dr. Coué can 
leave Europe while it is getting worse and worse.—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


Eamon pe VarLera has made a strong bid for popularity. 
He urges the Irish not to pay their income taxes.—Dallas Times- 
Heraid. 


WE may need a larger Navy and a bigger Army, but we can’t 
support them on tax-exempt securities and stock dividends.— 
Columbus Dispaich. 


Cram that ‘“‘some of our best people” violate the prohibition 
law depends wholly on the meaning given to “best.’’—Pitts- 
burgh Gazeite Times. 


Tue Turks are talking of joining the League of Nations, but 
nothing further has been 
heard from Mexico, the 
United States and Rus- 
sia.—Indianapolis News. 


In India 19,396 per- 
sons died from snake bite 
in 1921. It might pay 
the United States to sup- 
press the automobile and 
import snakes.—New 
York Evening Post. 


PROHIBITION enforce- 
ment will be easier as 
soon as every citizen who 
indorsed it as a matter of 
public sentiment adopts 
it as a matter of personal 
principle. — Washington 
Star. 


Tue death sentence 
imposed on an English 
woman for killing her 
husband shows, once 
more, that the Britons | 
really believe in equal 
rights. — New York 
Morning Telegraph. 
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A cHURCH usher, not 
recognizing Mr. Rocke- 
feller, gave him back $10 
he had dropt into the - 
contribution box. That 
usher will never grow up 
to be a college president. 
—New York Tribune. 


—Treland in the Columbus Dispatch. 


THE LITTLE ENTENTE GROWING BIGGER 


HE DISPUTES 

that divide the 

big Powers over 
the Near East imbroglio 
give the little nations 
the opportunity to dis- 
play their influence and 
urge their rights in the 
debated points which 
vitally affect their in- 
terests and their future. 
And little nations which 
act in unison naturally 
have more influence 
than those which act 
alone. That is why the 
Little Entente is grow- 
ing bigger, it appears, 
and the Lausanne Con- 
ference brings out the 
fact that its growth is 
extending into the Bal- 
kan area. In the Berlin 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zei- 
tung it is pointed out 
that just as the big 
entente of the European 
Powers solidifies itself at Lausanne, so there is to be noticed 
a coming together of the Balkan Powers, which might be ealled 
“a Balkan Entente.’’ The Jugo-Slav and Roumanian delegates 
at Lausanne, remarks the Paris Journal des Débats, protested 
against Turkish aspirations toward the territories on the right 
bank of the Maritza River, and made it clearly understood that 
the results of the Balkan War from 1912 to 1913 must stand 
and that the Turks may come only just so far into Europe. 
Jugo-Slavia and Roumania undoubtedly have an understand- 
ing with Czecho-Slovakia, the other member of the Little 
Entente, declares this Paris daily, which goes on to say that one 
of the chief purposes of the Little Entente is to preserve the 
Balkan peace based on the treaties of 1913, 1919 and 1920. An 
illuminating account of the rise of the Little Entente is provided 
by a contributor to the Paris Hurope Nowvelle, who says: 


A GERMAN NOTION. 


“Four years after the Deluge the Dove of Peace is faced by a monster everywhere.”’ 


“Before the World War the menace of German Imperialism 
pore down upon Central Europe from the Baltic Sea to the Sea 
of Marmora and the 4#gean. Therefore it was natural that in 
a political system designed to safeguard the peace and inde- 
pendence of this section of the European Continent each of the 
States in this ancient zone of trouble should have its appointed 
place; and since the war each has taken it. Roundabout the 
Little Entente of Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia and Roumania 
there was woven the Polish-Roumanian Alliance and the Polish- 
Czech understanding, together with the Greek-Jugo-Slav ac- 
cord, which has persisted despite the treasons of the Constantine 
era. The degrees of intimacy implied in these various friend- 
ships vary as do the lines of their engagements one to the other, 
but they all are of the one theory that in order that each may be 
strong, all must be united. . . . These combinations of peace 
only brought into effect conditions that had been prepared 
during the war.” 


There was no room for Bulgaria in these arrangements in 1918 
this writer tells us, ‘for her attitude in the Balkan wars was 
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cruelly revived by a new 
treachery in the World 
War.” After the defeat 
of the Central Powers, 
Bulgaria remained ‘‘sus- 
pect’”’ we are told, and 
neither the protestations 
nor the acts of her new 
Government sufficed to 
“disarm the distrust of 


Nevertheless this infor- 
mant assures us that 
nobody ean doubt Bul- 
garia’s return to her 
place in the political 
system of Central Eu- 
rope, and he explains: 


“The Slav conscience 
is particularly sensitive 
among the Czecho-Slo- 
vaks, who will not easily 
forget the crimes against 
Slav solidarity with 
which Bulgaria has been 
charged. But, on the 
other hand, this same 
conscience will not per- 
mit the Czecho-Slovaks to exclude definitively the energetic and 
hard-working Bulgarians from the community of the Slay nations. 
The Serbs, possest of legitimate rancor, see red at the mere name 
of Macedonia; yet the Slav spirit is too strong in them and their 
sense of national grandeur too acute for them to forget that the 
Bulgarians, like themselves, and like the Croats and the Slovenes, 
are a branch of the Jugo-Slay trunk. . . . Since 1919 there has 
been more than one attempt to bring the Bulgarians and the 
Serbs together, thus removing one of the great causes of weakness 
in the Slav world. To make so fruitful a plan come into being 
perhaps all that is needed is a little more firmness and frankness 
at Sofia and a little more breadth of view and courage at Bel- 
grade, together with a little more spacious sense of Europe among 
the Great Powers.” 


—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


Altho malevolent gossip would have us believe that the Little 
Entente is antagonistic to Russia, this writer assures us that 
there is no truth in such rumors, and he insists that after all the 
big purpose of the Little Entente is to serve “‘as an instrument 
of peace’’ and to “‘stabilize the new political order to which the 
war gave birth in Central Europe.” As to the Near Hast, we 
are told that: 


“The war has plainly shown that the freedom of the Straits is 
an even greater necessity for Roumania than for Russia, because 
they are the only access Roumania has to the sea. ... All 
the countries of the Little Entente have direct and important 
interests in the Near East. Those of Roumania and of Jugo- 
Slavia are first of all, territorial. The interests of their allies 
altho either economic or political, are of incontestable gravity. 
How ean Poland, whose commerce along the Danube is now 
assured, be indifferent to the freedom of the Straits? As an 
ally of Roumania she is affected by any change in the Balkans 
that touches the region of the Danube, just as Czecho-Slovakia 
resents any threat of diminishment aimed at Jugo-Slavia, her 
sister nation.” 


Nevertheless we are asked to remember that there is no simi- 
larity of make-up or purpose between the Little Entente and 


her neighbor nations.’ — 
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the former Triple Alliance or the Austro-German Alliance. 
The national independence of each of the countries involved is 
safeguarded and any problem confronting one of these nations 
is met by their united friendship and anespecially arranged agree- 
ment for the solution of such problems, and we read: 


““That is why we can easily conceive of the growth of the 
Little Ententeinto greater dimensions. There is no question of at- 
tempting to impose uponKurope 
the Little Entente’s solution 
of the Balkan problem. Nor 
is there any intent to have the 
Little Entente stretch over 
into the Near East or to renew 
the Balkan Alliance, such as 
the situation of the Balkan 
Allies permitted in 1912. The 
whole idea is simply to try to 
apply to the Near East prob- 
lem the methods that have 
given ample proof of success in 
Central Europe for almost 
three years, and thus to assure 
the peace of the Balkans by 
an accord of the Balkan peo- 
ples, just as the peace of Cen- 
tral Europe was assured by an 
accord between the peoples of 
Central Europe apart from 
any interference of the Great 
Powers.” 


On this point, it appears, 
the difficult factor is Bulgaria, 
but not Bulgaria with Jugo- 
Slavia, as might appear from 
their encounter at Lausanne. 
Jugo-Slavia’s Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Nintchitch, and Bulgaria’s 
Premier, Mr. Stambouliski, 
we are told, exchanged as- 
surances at Lausanne which 
make sure the friendly rela- 
tionships between the two 
countries. But the Bulgarians 
and the Greeks have a knot 
to untie over the Bulgarian 
outlet to the Aigean Sea and 
trade communications with Dedeagatch, and this informant 
continues: 


“Through the fault of the Constantine régime, Greece appears 
to-day at Lausanne in the guise of defeat. The Bulgarians rather 
exaggerated the appearance of the Greeks until Mr. Venizelos 
reminded the Bulgarians that they themselves are not named 
among the victors. Those States and nations which are bound up 
with Greece and yet realize the justice of Bulgarian aspirations for 
an outlet to the sea, face a very delicate problem in this matter.” 


This writer goes on to forecast an outline of the tactics 
that Bulgaria may employ in order to make her weight felt in 
the debates over her claims to a trade-way to the Migean Sea. 
Indirectly his remarks shed light on the workings of an inter- 
national conference of the Lausanne order, for he says: 


“Tt is probable that for a time at the Conference, Bulgaria 
may back Turkey and Russia. It is better to foresee this fact 
in’ order to avoid keeping too much rancor against Bulgaria 
later. Also it will be better to regret Bulgaria’s action, if she 
takes it, rather than to infuriate oneself against it. This new 
experience in all likelihood will not help Bulgaria any more than 
former ones helped her and she will be seen sooner or later return- 
ing to the Balkan Entente in a combination that her geographic 
and historic position deserves. When two free-will associations 
of independent peoples are joined in friendly political relations 
and in close and profitable ties of commerce, and assure both the 
peace of Central Europe and that of Hastern Europe, the enlarge- 
ment of the Little Entente will take place in the form best suited 
to the needs and purposes of those concerned.” 


AN ITALIAN THRUST AT TCHITCHERIN. 


“The Silk Hat Communist Who Represents Russia’s Workers.” 
—420 (Florence). 


TCHITCHERIN’S STOP-OVER AT BERLIN 


NE MORE SIGN of Russo-German cooperation is 
seen by some disturbed French editors in the fact 
that the Soviet Russian Foreign Minister Tchit- 

cherin, envoy to the Near East Conference at Lausanne, did con- 
siderable diplomatic visiting on his way to the conference in a 
- stop-over at Berlin. Thereisno 
secret about the fact, they tell 
us, that Mr. Tehitcherin took 
luncheon with Chancellor. 
Cuno at the Foreign Office, 
and that among those present 
was Germany’s Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and the head 
of her Department of the East. 
What alarms certain French 
writers is the recollection that 
similar Russo-German cour- 
tesies were practised at Genoa 
shortly before the Conference 
in the Italian city was shaken 
to its foundations by the 
announcement of the Rapallo 
Treaty between Germany and 
Soviet Russia. However, it is 
not probable that the ‘Allies 
of Moscow and Berlin will 
publish an announcement this 
time about any agreement,”’ 
declares Auguste Gauvain, 
Foreign Editor of the Paris 
Journal des Débats, ‘altho it 
seems certain that Messrs. 
Tchitcherin and Cuno have 
agreed on some common 
policy.” This distinguished 
observer of European affairs 
goes on to say: 


“But this does not mean 
that everybody in Germany 
holds the same opinion about 
tying up with the Soviet Russians. The Germans, who are 
demoralized by an extravagant economic system and upset 
by the consequences of the policies of their successive govern- 
ments, look upon relations with Russia from widely different 
points of view. 

“The militarists of the Ludendorff type, who cherish few illu- 
sions about the chances of success of a new struggle at arms with 
France in the near future, and who are impregnated with ideas 
of authority, would be ready to undertake, after an agreement 
with us, a campaign against Soviet Russia, having as objective 
the economic exploitation of that country. They believe that the 
restoration of the former Empire of the Tsar’s offers the only 
means for their country and for its creditors to get out of the 
present economic morass. With their methodic minds and their 
aptitude for making plans they have conceived some such vast 
combination. 

“But the German Socialists are the avowed enemies of the Luden- 
dorff type of Germans. As to the miscellaneous elements which 
constitute the German Government, they are dominated by what 
is known as Schadenfreude, which means the ferocious desire to 
avenge themselves for our victory by ruining France. Toward 
this end Chancellor Cuno is, as was Chancellor Wirth, and per- 
haps even more so, disposed to come to an arrangement with 
Soviet Russia, which is the natural enemy of the European Power 
that offers the sharpest resistance to Bolshevik contagion. 

“Chancellor Cuno has already notified us of the resolve of the 
German Reich not to pay the prescribed instalments according 
to the state of payments in May, 1921. He asks an almost un- 
limited moratorium and a loan for the purpose of stabilizing the 
mark. To uphold such pretentions he feels the need of outside 
support, and thinks he has found it in Russia and in 
Turkey.” 


- reasons. 
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WHY AMERICA HESITATES 


HILE VARIOUS REASONS are given by American 

editors for the disinclination of this Government to 

extend financial aid to Europe, it is interesting to 
note that a British weekly in the Far East, tue Kobe Japan 
Chronicle, agrees with the main contention of many American 
objectors. Europe ‘‘must be brought to its senses before it can 
benefit from American help,’”’ according to this Kobe weekly, 
which points out that ‘“‘for the suffering entailed, the Allies 
themselves must be held responsible.’’ That this suffering is 
awesome there can be no doubt, we are told, for “all the 
principal countries of Europe are suffering very badly from 
unbalanced budgets and a heavy load of debt which they have 
no prospect of meeting.’’ France is described as ‘‘living on 
loans,” because the revenue from taxation is insufficient for her 
expenditures, and Germany, for the same reason, has been 
“making large calls on the future by issuing paper money, entry 
to the loan market being prohibited by the victors.” Austria, 
we are reminded, is “practically bankrupt”’ and receiving the 
emergency aid provided by the Convention of Geneva, which 
enables it to borrow from the burdened Allied countries and 
Czecho-Slovakia. We read then: 


**Russia, with a currency that is also. valueless, stands in the 
position of a country which has repudiated her debts, except in 
so far as their recognition will bring. her-financial aid. Britain— 
which must, however, be regarded as an extra-European coun- 
try—keeps her head above the-waters,-tho at the cost of very 
heavy taxation. Mr. Lloyd George beasts that Britain is now 
balancing her Budget, but the manipulations by which the last 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was able to do this have been 
severely criticized and appear to have been due to political 
The rate of the cross-exchange between London and 
New York is evidence of how far removed Britain still is from 
solvency. In any ease, in the face of the world-wide depression 
in trade and industry, the amelioration of the finances of any 
one country can not be expected to take place irrespective of 
the financial position of other countries. The interdependence 
of nations in conditions of trade and prosperity is a lesson that 
is apparently hard to learn, but if it is not learned now it never 
will be.” 


Into such an arena the United States is invited to enter as 
“mediator and salver of all troubles,’ while the means of sug- 
gested rescue vary from ‘‘releasing the Allies from their debts 
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A GERMAN SLAP AT FRANCE. 
“Before you start a new war—pay for the old one!” 
—Simplicissimus (Munich). 


PUSH IN THE CORNER. 


Uncue Sam: “No, Sir, I don’t move. But let me tell you, I think it 
durned unfeeling of you, Bull,- to lean on those guys behind.” 


—The Star (London). 


or by advancing them fresh loans with which to carry on,’ and 
in the meantime— 


“The attitude of the United States seems to be that financial 
assistance, whether in the remission of debts or otherwise, will 
not be of much benefit to Europe in its present temper, and it 
can not be contended, in the face of the evidence, that the con- 
clusion is not a sound one. The present conditions seem to 
show that any remission of debts would merely result in an in- 
crease of intransigence; that the contending Powers, released 
from their obligations, would redouble their efforts to bring 
Europe to ruin. The policy of the new British Government 
under Mr. Bonar Law seems, from his remarks, to be directed 
toward cooperation with France, and further efforts to enforée 
the impossible Versailles Treaty may be expected. For America 
to release the Allies from their obligations in such cireumstances 
would be like slipping a leash from a savage dog and allowing it 
to run wild. As for rendering additional financial help, this 
would be madness.”’ 


Outside Europe, it is further remarked, only the United States 
presents ‘‘a solvent face to the world”’ and has thus come to be 
regarded ‘‘as the standard whereby the insolvency of other 
countries can be caleulated.’’ She possesses the larger part of 
the ‘‘real’? medium of exchange, it is noted, and in spite of labor 
troubles and a depression which has also affected her trade, she 
has a stability which is lacking elsewhere. But sharp attention 
is called to the fact that in comment on American affairs, it is 
“too often lost sight of’ that— 


“The United States is not a country but a union of countries 
or States, extending to the dimensions of a continent and con- 
taining within its varying climates and formations the capacity 
for supplying all the needs of the inhabitants. Free Trade runs 
from north to south and from east to west of this large area, 
extending over three million square miles, but little less than 
the size of Europe. The advantages of cooperation over such 
a large area of inhabitable land have been strikingly shown in 
the development of the United States, in spite of the difficulties 
due to the continued influx of settlers from all the countries of 
the world and the process of assimilation thereby involved. The 
quick recovery of the United States from the losses inflicted by 
the war and from the depression following it is therefore not a 
matter of surprize. It is an example to Europe of what may be 
done by the coordination of efforts. 

‘‘Burope, on the contrary, presents a collection of States each 
more or less antagonistic to the others. The need for crushing a 
common enemy bound them together for a time; the immediate 
cause removed, they tend again to fly apart. The very fact that 
alliances and understandings are constantly being formed and 
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dissolved is significant of the underlying feeling that it is only 
by alliances that peace can be kept. Yet the interests of the 
States of Europe are as closely connected as the interests of the 
States forming the United States. They are contiguous to each 
other, they trade with each other, tho under the ban of pro- 
tective tariffs, and lack of prosperity in any one of the group 
reacts upon the others. 
The position is one of a 
number of warring States, 
grouping and regrouping 
themselves in their effort 
to reach a balance of 
power which will keep 
their hostile feelings in 
check for fear oi the con- 
sequences. Aswas ineyvi- 
table, this effort to find 
a balance of power finally 
resulted in such a deli- 
cate position being 
reached that an. un- 
expected event sent the 
whole structure flying. 
From the catastrophic 
struggle that followed, 
the combatants emerged 
war-weary, but with their 
hostility to each other 
unabated. Theold group- 
ing had disappeared; old 
allies had again taken on 
the true colors of antag- 
onists, and the old hos- 
tility was as rampant as 
ever. Four years have 
passed since the termina- 
tion of the war and there 
has been no alleviation 
of the position—rather 
it may be said that the 
doubt and suspicion of 
each other’s intentions 
has increased. If the Allies have no longer the capacity to 
carry on war—and their hurried obedience to the demands 
of Kemal Pasha shows the straits to which they have been 
réduced—they have still less capacity to cooperate with each 
other, altho it is on such cooperation that their mutual pros- 
perity depends.” 


HOW FASCISM CAME TO BE 


FASCISTI GOVERNMENT at work in Rome and at 
the Near East Conference does not occupy European 
editors so exclusively as to keep them from trying to 

find new definitions for this extraordinary movement and new 
explanations for its rise “‘from apparent foment of disorder to 
quasi-autocracy of order.’”’ To American readers, who often 
see their own newspapers lament the fact that the so-called 
better class of citizens does not interest itself more in politics, 
it must come as a piquant surprize that a Rome correspondent 
of the London Saturday Review should say that Fascism ‘‘as 
a general phenomenon corresponds to the awakening of 
the better classes to the importance of politics, in which for a 
long time they had taken very little interest.” 
tells us further that: 


This writer 


“Wascism says, ‘Only one right has a Fascist, and that is to 
accomplish, blindly, his duty toward his country.’ This is 
a very different ery from that which in 1919 and 1920 was the 
only one to be heard throughout Italy—‘Take what you can, 
spit on your flag, and insult the men who saved you from your 
enemies.’ It is, perhaps, only those who have lived through the 
time when a few young men saved Italy from ruin who can ap- 
preciate, as it should be appreciated, the heroism of those who 
had courage enough to stand up against violence, bullying and 
cowardly murder—and over 2,200 Fascisti have died in this 
cause. 

‘In 1920 Italy was in the hands of revolutionaries. The 
Government had at that time lost all power of controlling this 
movement. Trains were stopt merely because soldiers who had 


Baron Sidney Sonnino, an Italian statesman. laid in his tomb carved in rock 
overlooking the Tyrrhenian Sea by the Fascisti, with their farewell salute. 


fought in the war happened to be traveling in them, peasants 
were blackmailed and threatened with death unless they gave 
money to the Communist cause, and when they appealed to the 
Government for help, they were told that it was impossible to 
send soldiers to watch every farm in the country. Officers 
and men who had fought in the war were often murdered, and 
if they wore their medals 
in public they were bru- 
tally insulted. Any one 
walking about tidily drest 
was liable to be roughly 
treated, and 


they thought did not be- 
long to the working 
classes. 


world had risen up to 
cover with a tide of filth 
all that was morally and 
physically clean.” 


At this moment, we 
read, Mussolini, son of 
a workingman, and an 
ex-Socialist, gathered 
around him a number of 
enthusiastic ex-combat- 
ants of the younger 
generation and organ- 
ized, what the Govern- 
ment was quite unable 
to do, a Patriotic League 
of Defense. This was 
the beginning of Fas- 
cism, which was ‘“‘then 


A FASCISTI BURIAL 


formed of a small minor- 
ity—in towns often of 
only twenty men, and in villages of even fewer, who had to 
fight against hundreds of Communists,” and this informant 
proceeds: 


“From these isolated groups grew larger bodies, for very 
soon students, older ex-combatants and peasants joined the 
ranks. As they became stronger the Fascists closed all Com- 
munistic organizations, and from this point the Fascists began 
to construct and not to destroy. In this they have been helped 
by the sympathy of the greater part of the working people, and 
by the Army and police foree. 

‘‘According to the temperament of the country Fascism has 
taken on a romantic aspect, and Mussolini, understanding 
this, has created a great ritual. Before being able to call him- 
self a Fascist a man must serve a year and must show himself 
worthy of becoming one. No deserter, no man with a police 
record against him, is allowed to join the Fascists. The body 
of a Fascist killed while doing his duty is earried uncoffined, 
and with the face uncovered, through the streets to his grave. 
The sight of these young men, dead and for an ideal, has brought 
many to join the ranks of those who do not say, to tempt them, 
‘take and enjoy,’ but whose stern eall is ‘give and suffer. As 
a military organization Fascism has adopted the old Roman 
divisions, but their motto—‘I don’t care a damn’—which may 
sound somewhat coarse (in Italian it is so—Me ne frego), has not 
been carefully thought out, but has sprung from a natural ex- 
pression of popular feeling.” 


Turning to Fascism as a political organization in actual work- 
ing order, this writer summarizes the Fascisti idea of govern- 
ment as follows: 


‘““To reestablish a strong central power and at the same time 
to destroy professional polities. 

‘To inaugurate a collaboration of all classes instead of the fight 
of class against class, as practised by Socialism. 

“To submit the interests of individualists and of classes to the 
general good; that is to say, to drive into the brain of the masses 
the idea of a hierarchy in which quality counts above quantity. 

‘“To reduce the Ministries from about 15 to 5, and to destroy 
bureaucracy and State monopolies.” 


children 
threw stones at any child 


It seemed as if - 
the dirt of the whole 


SCIENCE - AND - INVENTION 


RUSSIA’S LOST TWENTY MILLIONS 


is the present population of Russia than it would have 

been under normal conditions. Instead of an increase of 
about twelve millions since 1914, which would have been the 
usual rate, there has been a decrease of nine millions, due to 
war, famine and epidemic disease. This does not include the 
casualties of the late famine, the last figures being for 1920. 
This startling information is conveyed in an article in the Hpi- 


GS iste BY MORE THAN TWENTY million souls 


demiological Intelligence, published by the health section of the. 


League of Nations, and 
reviewed in Public 
Health Reports (Wash- 
ington). The figures 
are taken from recent 
articles published in 
Russia—one by M. W. 
Mikhailovsky, director 
of the Central Statis- 
tical Office, in the third 
.~Russian census publi- 
cation; the other by Dr. 
A. N. Syssin, of the 
People’s Health Com- 
missariat. We read: 

** Doctor Syssin gives 
the official total popula- 
tion of Russia and all 
federated republies and 
territories as 131,546,- 
000, distributed by ad-- 
ministrative divisions 
as follows: 


1. European Russia: 


KCMEL PO VOLCOM Stra. sea sare afsiess.5% «ha eke 60.164,000 

(b) 8 autonomous territories............... 6,322,000 

22, NAS SANIT EY eae Re eee 1,634,000 

3. The Ukraine (12 governments)............... 26,002,000 

i STENTING oan oe ee Ean kee aCe, one 762,000 
.5. North Caucasus and the Don area (4 govern- 

TUETOS A OO LGETIUOIY.) ci. ue ae cpeter etc sete hele 6,851,000 

6. South Caucasus (4republies)................ 6,482,000 

He oiberia (governments) ee. 0.0. oe. ale. oe le 9,258,000 

8. The Kirghiz Republic (6 governments)........ 5,058,000 

9. The Turkestan Republic (6 territories)........ 7,201,000 

10. The Far-Eastern Republic (4 districts)........ 1,812,000 


“The disproportion of the sexes, especially in the rural dis- 
tricts, is highly significant. The sex distribution is given as 


follows: 
Male Female Total 
Urban 9,788,000 10,904,000 20,692,000 
RECS ban 3m aS OREN 51,241,000 59,613,000 110,854,000 
Ro Be - ae tee a 61,029,000 70,517,000 131,546,000 


““M. Mikhailovsky bases his study on data for EKuropean 
Russia, Northern Caucasus, Siberia up to the Baikal Sea, the 
Kirghiz Republic, and two governments of the Ukraine. He 
finds that in this area the population has declined from 102,793,- 
000 in 1914 to 90,790,000 in 1920 (excluding the Army, which 
was then estimated at 3,000,000 men), a decrease, including the 
Army, of nearly 10 per cent. Instead of this decrease of 9,000,- 
000 inhabitants, there would have been an increase of about 

- 12,000,000, it is stated, if the rate of natural increase obtaining 
before the war had continued. 

“‘Buropean Russia is said to have been the principal sufferer, 
whereas the population has diminished only slightly in the far- 


DISEASE, WAR AND FAMINE IN RUSSIA. 
—Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 


away Asiatic territories. The percentages of decrease given by 
M. Mikhailovsky are 14 per cent. for European Russia, 9 per 
cent. for the Ukraine, 5 per cent. for Northern Caucasus, 3 per 
cent. for Siberia, and 4 per cent. for the Kirghiz Republic. 

“Tt is interesting to note that of all the causes to which the 
depopulation of Russia is attributed, epidemic diseases were the 
most important in point of magnitude of losses. The decline in 
population is given as due to the following causes: (1) Emigra- 
tion following the civil war, which is estimated as high as 2,000,- 
000; (2) military losses in the World War, 2,500,000; (3) loss of 
life in the civil war estimated at not less than 1,000,000; and (4) 
excess mortality largely 
due to the great epi- 
demies, about 3,500,- 
000. The latter figure 
is stated as being prob- 
ably an underestimate. 

“The registration of 
births and deaths has 
been very incomplete 
in recent years, but the 
rates were given for 
fifteen governments, 
the data for which were 
considered by the Rus- 
sian Central Statistical 
Bureau to be more or 
less complete... The 
death-rate exceeded the 
birth-rate in each case. 

“The birth-rate in 
Russia, stated to have 
been extremely high 
before the war, averag- 
ing about 45 per 1,000 
population, is said to 
have declined by more 
than 40 percent. 

‘Regarding the causes of death, the annual report of the health 
department of Orel for 1921 contains the following information: 
In the city of Orel (63,800 population in 1920, as against 97,200 
in 1913) there were 1,044 births and 3,559 deaths in 1920, a 
birth-rate of 16.3 and a death-rate of 55.8 per 1,000 population, 
as against a mean birth-rate of 32.7 for the decennium 1905- 
1914 and a mean pre-war death-rate of 25.4. It is stated that 
more than half of the deaths were due to infectious diseases, of 
which typhus fever accounted for 27.4 per cent., pneumonia 9.1 
per cent., pulmonary tuberculosis 6.5 per cent., and dysentery 
4.6 per cent. It is stated that 4.4 per cent. died of starvation. 

‘““Attention is called to the fact that the census of Russia was 
taken in August, 1920, and that since that time a famine has 
occurred which overshadows all previous scourges of this kind 
from which the country has suffered, and the loss of lives from 
which is estimated in millions.” 


WHEN SQUASH-EATERS TURN YELLOW —Numerous in- 
habitants of northern Japan are becoming more yellow, not be- 
cause they are becoming more Mongolian in characteristics, but 
because of an excessive consumption of squash in the fall of the 
So, at least, we are assured by Science Service’s Daily 
Says this bulletin: 


year. 
Science News Bulletin (Washington). 


‘‘Dr. H. Hashimoto seems to have proved that this so-called 
‘false jaundice’ in his patients is caused by the long-continued 
hearty partaking of this vegetable. The squash contains a 
yellow coloring matter called carotin, which the body eliminates 
slowly, and when overloaded with it the body is unable to excrete 
it fast enough, with the consequence that it colors the skin. The 
tint becomes particularly noticeable in the whites of the eyes, 
the palms of the hands, and the soles of the feet.” 
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A PHYSICIAN’S PLEA FOR COUE 


OT ALL PHYSICIANS AGREE with the rather con- 

| temptuous dismissal of Emile Coué quoted in these 

- columns recently from The Journal of the. American 
Medical Association. This appears from an interview with Dr. 
George Draper of the Presbyterian Hospital, New York, printed 
in the New York Evening Post. Dr. Draper believes that until 
its members have examined his work thoroughly the medical 


os lies 
Copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood. 


HIS FIRST PICTURE TAKEN OUTSIDE OF FRANCE. 


Emile Coué, the French apostle of self-healing, in an English home for 


crippled children. He is now on the way to America. 


profession can not afford to ridicule the French healer, who is 
to land here in a few days and lecture at New York’s ‘‘Town 
Hall.”” Dr. Draper visited Coué’s clinic last summer and is of 
the opinion that the Frenchman “‘has devised a practical tech- 
nique for the application of sound and fundamental psychological 
principles to the treatment of the sick,” altho he refuses to 
regard the new method as a panacea, or as supplanting in any 
' way the present orthodox methods of studying the causes and 
mechanism of disease. Says The Evening Post: 


“Can Dr. Coué cure disease? Is it the practise of autosug- 
gestion or something out of the extraordinarily vivid, clever 
personality of the little French apothecary that causes the blind 
to see, and the halt to take up their beds and walk at the sunny 
clinic in his garden at Nancy? Whatever it is that he does, Coué 
has something which should be looked into with an open mind 
by the medical profession, in the opinion of Dr. George Draper 
of the Presbyterian Hospital, who visited Dr. Coué’s clinic last 
summer. There is much-of importance in it, Dr. Draper says. 
Coué has something which he would like to see the medical 
profession in America investigate fairly, rather than ridicule 
without understanding, after the fashion of a recent editorial in 
The Journal of the American Medical Association. What Dr. 


Coué does, in Dr. Draper’s opinion, is to create in his patients 
a belief in the regenerative forces within them, so that they pro- 
duce within themselves a frame of mind in which disease finds it 
difficult to gain a foothold. He has devised a way by which 


the human race can better bear their afflictions and he has, in | 


part at least, relieved many patients of painful symptoms, and 
has ‘stript disease of its dignity,’ in the words of Dr. Draper. 
He has done this through the development of a simple method 
of utilizing the processes of the unconscious mind in the treat- 
ment of the sick.” 


Dr. Draper said to the interviewer: 


“Tt is, of course, a matter of great academic and practical 
interest whether or not Coué cures organic disease. Nor is the 
answer to this question one which can not be sought by applying 
the same clear-cut and logical experimental method which is 
used in many phases of medical science. Obviously, without 
making a careful and accurate diagnosis of the cases seen in 
Coué’s clinic before and after their treatment, satisfaction of the 
academic view-point must remain incomplete. But this has 
nothing whatever to do with the incontrovertible fact that many 
patients are relieved in part or entirely of their symptoms by 
Dr. Coué’s method. we 

‘‘Coué has devised a practical technique for the application 
of sound and fundamental psychological principles to the treat- 
ment of the sick. His method helps the human race to bear 
their afflictions. It produces a state of mind among human 
beings which reduces enormously the fear of disease, and he 
sueceeds in a remarkable way to ‘strip disease of its dignity.’ 
He has gone a long way in eliminating symptoms from which 
people suffer, whether or not he has cured the causes which 
underlie the symptoms. 

“‘Coué’s idea is to teach his patients to believe that there are 
forces within them that will regenerate them, so that a soil is 
produced in which disease fails to flourish. 

“Tt is obviously unreasonable to advocate this method as a 
panacea or as one to supplant the present study of the medical 
profession into disease mechanisms and their causes, but it 


holds for those who care to use it a strongly helpful therapeutic — 


force. 

‘‘Tt is just possible that in the intense concentration upon the 
investigation of disease, to banish it from life, the symptoms of 
the moment have received somewhat less attention than they 
deserve. The efforts of Mr. Coué are directed, in part, at an 
even more basic factor, the reeducation of each patient’s out- 
look on life. ' 

‘‘Many fine contributions have been, and are being made in 
the treatment and cure of disease by serum, antitoxins and other 
methods, but there still remains an enormous mass of sympto- 
matology, which seems to be best approached through the psyche, 
and you can not always successfully put people’s thoughts and 
feelings in a test-tube and measure and analyze them. But they 
ean be profoundly and helpfully influenced by autosuggestion.” 


Dr. Draper pronounces Coué a fine example of a large group 
of individuals who are “working with the immeasurable factor.” 
He is honest and sincere, we are assured, and is working himself 
to death. Why does he do this? He never takes a penny for 


any of his work. He attaches no religious significance to it. - 


But he believes in an idea. He supplies something which the 
public wants—the relief from a great variety of disease. Dr. 
Draper continues: 


“He produces a state of mind in the people who come to him 
that surely is disseminated among others after they go out, that 
reduces enormously the fear of human race of disease. He 
succeeds in a simple way in stripping disease of its dignity. 

‘““Coué is a small man physically, thick-set, with a gray mus- 
tache, chin beard, bushy eyebrows over a pair of keen, pene- 
trating black eyes, capable of instant change from humor to 
sympathy, from sadness to joy. His humor is one of his out- 
standing qualities. He kept the whole clinic laughing much 
of the time. 

‘“His humor was one of the things that struck me most and 
by very clever, skilful sentences he inducts ridicule against 
disease, but not against the patient. He seems to be able to 
pull the troubles the patients told him they had, out into a lump 
on one side and make everybody laugh, including the patient. 
It is done by some very clever remark that he makes about the 
patient’s descriptions of his own symptoms. 

‘He thinks it is the autosuggestion which he involves into his 


a 
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patients that does it, and that they could do it themselves 
without him. In that, I do not agree with him. I think the 
man himself has an enormous ‘punch.’ He is humorous, clever, 
kindly and understanding. Of course, no man ever casts a 
spell over any one else. All these methods work by autosug- 
gestion, but I think that the speed and completeness with 
which suggestions are established depends largely upon the 
personality of the person who induces the autosuggestion. 

“I was not able to examine the patients at the clinic, either 
before or afterward, so that I can not tell what conditions Dr. 
Coué cured. One had to go on subjective evidence. So far as 
you can go on this, however, people with a great deal of gastrie 
distress, hyperacidity, flatulence and other func- 
tional disturbances of the stomach appeared to 
get cured. 

**T also saw some pretty startling facts on cases 
of limps and chronic joints, which apparently 
'limbered up. Of course, there is always an aura 
of intensification of symptoms in such eases. I 
saw an old woman, 62 years old, who came in. 
very lame and before she left he had her running 
up and down the garden. She walked out of the 
room with no crutch. 

“There was another case of a woman with ex- 
treme spastic gait who came in supported by two 
other women. One could not tell whether she 
was a case of organic spinal cord disease or whether 
she was a case of major hysteria. At any rate, 
however, she was a cripple and could not walk. 
In a very few minutes, Coué had her walking 
around the room alone. 

“Tf we could combine the point of view which 
Coué seems to be able to establish in sick people 
for the management of organic disease, by the 
many mechanistic methods which are also suc- 
eessful, it seems to me that we could improve our 
weapons against human suffering manyfold. I do 
not think that the medical profession can afford to eis 
Coué until they have looked into his work thoroughly.” 


BEARING © 


Is this 


DOES A BABY KNOW WHAT IS GOOD FOR IT? 


ES, IS THE ANSWER to this question given by an 
editorial writer in The Journal of the American Medical 
Association (Chicago) under the heading, ‘‘Food In- 

stinets of the New Born.” It seems highly probable to this writer 
that under conditions in which food is easily available in abun- 
dance and variety, mankind would be likely to find instinct a 
fairly safe guide to the choice of nutrients. He continues: 


““There are few places, if any, however, where such Utopian 

conditions exist. Changes in economie, sociological and political 
conditions, as well as the evolution of various industries, have 
brought with them shifts of custom and alterations of eating 
habits within comparatively short periods. Australian meats are 
available in London; Wisconsin milk in Manila; eggs from 
China in Chicago. In consequence of altered and altering con- 
ditions of living which may entail restriction as well as abundance, 
instinet is no longer the sole guide to nutrition. Civilized man 
is slowly adjusting his régimen to what appeals to him as rational 
suggestions of science. Thousands of persons, wisely or un- 
wisely, think of their diet in relation to factors which the physi- 
ology of nutrition and chemistry of foods have suggested. 
These change with increase in our knowledge. There is a grow- 
ing tendency to apply the prescription and proscription of dietary 
components not only to adult man but to the untutored young as 
well. Sometimes, in. these days of measured values and dis- 
-criminating dietetics, it almost seems as if instinet had lost its 
place in the nutritive functions. Even our domestic animals are 
in large measure fed by rule. How effectiye and successful free 
choice of nutrients may be among the latter has been demon- 
strated by actual experiment. Recently Faber has frankly 
yoiced the belief that appetite provides a fairly accurate index to 
the needs of the new-born infant. In such trials as he has made 
with supplementary foods, the appetite also appeared to be a 
safe guide so far as the avoidance of dangers to digestion is 
concerned. Calorifie needs can be measured -with extreme 
accuraey; they must be administered with common sense. 
Practically, as Faber expresses it, the clinician, unless he is very 
conservative, will adjust his prescription for healthy infants to the 
point at which the infant is usually satisfied.” 
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“bleeder turbine’’ here shown in longitudinal cross-section. 
cess power as a ‘‘by-product.”’ 


A MONEY-SAVER—THE “BLEEDER” 
TURBINE 


STEAM TURBINE that will furnish steam at any de- 
sired pressure for outside work, while acting as a motor 
and utilizing power that is usually wasted, is described 

by J..L. Moore in Industrial Management (New York). Accord- 
ing to Mr. Moore we have here a valuable coal conservator, 
giving excess power as a “‘by-product”’ of waste steam. It is 
ealled a ‘‘bleeder’’ because it ‘‘bleeds off’’ steam which has al- 
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A VERY FLEXIBLE PROPOSITION 


It supplies ex- 
Note the diaphragm separating the non-condensing 
high-pressure turbine (A) from the low-pressure turbine (B). 


ready done work, for other purposes rather than power; which 
may be process work, heating, or cooking. It is adapted partic- 
ularly to industries which have use for steam for such purposes. 
Writes Mr. Moore: 


“Industries of that nature, which utilize the ‘bleeder’ idea, 
will find that they will save an enormous amount of steam which 
at the present time is going into the air. Itis not an unheard-of 
thing for an installation of a bleeder turbine, in a plant in which 
it is applicable to show at least 100 per cent. investment return 
upon the money expended for it. 5 

‘The bleeder turbine consists of a high-pressure, non-condensing 
turbine, expending the steam from the initial pressure to some- 
where near atmospheric pressure built on the same shaft with, 
and exhausting into, a low-pressure turbine which expands all 
or part of the steam from the receiver or bleeder pressure to the 
vacuum in the condenser. Between the high-pressure and low- 
pressure turbine the bleeder connection is made and the steam is 
extracted for heating, cooking or other process work. The tur- 
bine, of course, drives a generator. 

“The bleeder pressure is maintained constant, or nearly so, 
by an automatic cylindrical valve. Steam at boiler pressure 
passes through the first high-pressure stage of the turbine and 
does work, and is expanded down to the desired bleeder pressure. 
This turbine, therefore, is nothing more or less than a power- 
generating reducing valve. It reduces pressure from boiler 
pressure down to the desired back pressure, but in so doing, 
furnishes power with which the factory is operated. The old-style 
reducing valve throws this power away—blows it to the air. 

‘“Bleeder turbines may also be designed for extracting steam 
at two or more pressures. In plants where steam for a certain 
process is required, at say 60 pounds pressure, and for another 
process or heating at 5 pounds pressure, two automatic bleeder - 
valves will be required, to maintain the desired pressures. The 
excess steam then passes through the remaining stages of the 
turbine, doing more work, and then goes to the condenser. 

‘‘A bleeder turbine is a very flexible proposition. It can be 
designed as a straight high-pressure condensing turbine, and at 
the same time any amount of steam within reasonable hmit can 
be bled by the use of extra nozzles under control of hand valves. 
Or, if it is desired, a group of extra nozzles under the control 
of a single automatic valve may be furnished. Hand-valve con- 
trol of the extra nozzles is satisfactory if the steam bled is practi- 
cally constant. If it varies considerably and at frequent or 
irregular intervals, then an automatic valve is necessary.” 
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MORE HOME-COMING CREATURES 


HE TALES OF HOMING TURTLES AND TOADS, 

quoted recently in these columns, have elicited others 

from various correspondents. First comes Mr. G. F. 
Weeks. of the Mexican News Bureau, Washington, D.C. Two 
nephews of his were operating a mine in the Virginia Dale dis- 
trict on the Colorado desert. of 
California and not far from the 
Colorado River. Their home 
was in San Bernardino, 150 to 
175 miles distant and across two 
mountain ranges. Communi- 
cation was by trail and mostly 
through the barren desert. Says 
Mr. Weeks: 


“They captured a couple of 
desert tortoises or turtles, bored 
holesin the margins of their shells, 
and ‘staked them out’ at their 
camp. Afteralengthy period of 
captivity, the miners prepared 
to visit their home in order to 
recuperate from the hardships of 
the desert, and decided to take 
the captive tortoises with them. 
The animals were tied in a close- 
ly woven gunny-sack and trans- 
ported on the top of the pack, 
which in turn was made fast to 
the hurricane deck of a burro. ; Yi, 
There was little if any possibility 
that the captives could have 
caught even a glimpse of the 
route over which they were car- 
ried. Arriving atSan Bernardino, 
the tortoises were again staked 
out in the backyard and re- 
mained there for several weeks. 
One morning one of the tortoises 
was missing and diligent search in 
and about the premises failed to 
reveal its whereabouts. Several 
weeks after this the young men 
set out on the return journey to 
their mine. About half-way 
there, at the summit of the 
Morongo Pass, which crossed the 
second mountain range en route 
to Virginia Dale, they found the 
missing tortoise headed for home! 
The hole they had drilled in the 
shell, and some scratchings made 
with a knife, proved the iden- 
tity of the animal beyond a doubt. 
I was a resident of that region at 
the time of this occurrence. If 
memory serves, some six weeks 


MIOLET 


accompanying article. 


developed in violet, 


had elapsed after the disappearance of the tortoise and its~ 


discovery en route home.” 


The next tales relate to the homing habit of the Florida 
razor-back hog, and are from A. C. Turner, of Clearwater, Fla.: 


“On one occasion my father carried home and put in a pen a 
sow with several pigs, the pigs so young that they had never left 
the original bed. They were carried about two miles, and across 

“a deep stream, about a hundred feet wide. 

“Two of the pigs disappeared from the pen, and were found a 
day or two later quietly reposing in the old bed, on the other side 
of the Withlacoochee River. 

‘‘More recently a farmer in this vicinity had a bunch of razor- 
backs that got the habit of foraging in his sweet-potato patch. 

‘‘He hitched up his team, hauled the hogs two miles, to the 
coast, put them in his boat and carried them over to a large 
island about three miles out, and turned them loose with the 
injunction, ‘root hog or die.’ 

‘‘He put in an hour or two strolling about the island before 
returning home, and when he did so he was astonished to find 
that several of his exported hogs had beaten him back.”’ 
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“AS SIMPLE AS THE OPENING OF A WINDOW” 


Is the operation of the new color chart, as explained in the 
Here, for example, is a sweater which 
if worked out in a combination of violet, red-orange and yel- 
low-green, as indicated by the color chart, is apt, we are told, to 
find its way into a prominent showcase, whereas if it had been 
red and green, haphazardly chosen, as 
indicated at the bottom of the sketch, 

inevitably be found on some bargain-counter. 


COLOR INSURANCE BY CHART 


OLOR CHARTS ARE NOT UNKNOWN either to 
artists or to textile manufacturers. An improvement 
on those heretofore used has been devised by Henry 

Fitch Taylor, an American artist. Its service to industry is 
indicated by the title ‘‘Color Insurance for Manufacturers,” 
used for a descriptive article in 
The Textile World. We quote 
below portions of a discussion on 
the subject from The Lace and 
Embroidery World. This paper 
reminds us that nowadays not 
bright colors alone are in de- 
mand. The woman to-day 
chooses colorings for gowns, trim- 
mings and accessories with dis- 
crimination and taste. Style 
and the new standard of taste 
decree the creative use of color, 
and upon the recognition of this 
fact and its efficient use depend 
the success. or failure of dress. 
We read: 


‘Success will be based upon a 
conscientious effort to build up 
an individualized color line. 
Failure will result through a 
tardy recognition of the new 
taste and half-baked attempts 
atalate date to get in line. 

“For a long time it was gener- 
ally believed that a color sense 
was a gift with which one was 
born and which could not be 
cultivated. To a certain extent 
this is true, as some people are 
endowed with a more subtle and 
pronounced feeling for eolor 
than others, but, after all, color 
is a natural science just as 
physics or chemistry, and, con- 
sequently, must be controlled by 
certain fixt and definite laws. 
These laws have just recently 
been given to the world and are 
embodied in the Taylor Color 
Harmony Chart; a simple, con- 
crete, and comprehensive color 
guide or color encyclopedia. 

“This chart is not to be con- 
fused with the stereotyped form 
of color chart with which every 
one isfamiliar. This principle is 
deep-rooted in a mass of scien- 
tific fact, but its operation in 
the Taylor chart is as simple as the opening of a window. 

“Upon a large sheet of heavy plate paper are printed bands of 
colors arranged in sequence so as to form a chromatic color 
scale. Black cardboard masks are provided in which small 
openings are cut, and wherever a mask is laid upon the color 
scale, a series of scientifically harmonized colors appear through 
the openings, all discordant colors being hidden by the solid 
portions of the mask. It is at once apparent that if one hasa 
problem in which jade green or American beauty or periwinkle 
figures, one may instantly discover what additional colors to 
employ, by placing one opening of the mask over jade green or 
American beauty or periwinkle on the thart, and noting the 
related colors appearing through the other openings. 

‘Tf the problem is one of what colors to select to print a chosen 
color ground of a cotton or silk material, a wide selection of 
possible combinations, all equally good and dependable, can be 
made to appear immediately before the eye. 

“Let us take, for example, the problem of what colors to print 
a design upon a conventional navy blue ground. By placing the 
first opening of a mask on navy blue of the chart, we see the 
effect of its combination with a plum color and a leather brown, 
or with a fuchsia shade and a pumpkin. By placing the second 
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opening of the mask upon the same basic color, we see its effect 
when combined with a henna and mignonette green, or with 
a nile green and rose. By placing the last opening of the mask 
upon the basic color (navy blue) we are again provided with 
fresh combinations, i.e., yellow and coral, or mahogany and old 
gold. Some sixty-four combinations can be instantly found for 
navy blue on the color chart. 

“The problem may be a tan or sand colored background; it 
may be one of the new greens or purples, 
but in every ease its solution can be 
promptly found in combinations of from 
three to seven or more colors. 

“A hit-or-miss method in any of the 
branches of manufacture is now recognized 
as costly, wasteful, and inefficient. It 
means, when used in the selection of 
colors, that a manufacturer makes up 
fifty or sixty designs, trusting to luck that 
ten or fifteen of them will succeed. The 
remainder are ticketed as ‘lemons’ and 
jobbed to the highest bidder. 

“In varying the color combinations of 
imported lace patterns, a scientific color 
chart. would indeed insure over fifty per 
eent. greater. efficiency. If the original 
pattern is submitted in rose and gold and 
turquoise, the domestic interpretation 
will not need to be worked out in conven- 

_ tional and trite combinations, but can 
be varied as follows, by consulting the 
chart: 

“Rose, cornflower blue, and nile green; 
or rose, goldenrod, and delft blue. If the 
rose background is changed to one of green 
or blue, the design ean be worked out 
with equal color charm and _ subtlety. 
One visualizes after consulting the chart 
a silk and wool lace pattern on a soft 
green ground with a design in amethyst 
and salmon or orchid and maize. 

“The alert manufacturer will readily 
make the application from the above 
examples to the designing of embroideries, 
dress trimmings, handkerchiefs, and veil- 
ing novelties. In each ease the style 
trend is the same—toward the new, dis- 
tinetive, and yet convincingly harmonious 
eombination. However little or much 
color is used, the aim must be the same. 
The color combination of a _ piece of 
merchandise is responsible for about 
eighty-five per cent. of its sale.” 


ORNITHOLOGICAL COPPER—In the 
bird-house at the Zoological Park in 
New York, writes the editor of The Engi- 
neering and Mining Journal-Press (New 
York), is a cage of touracos, an African 
bird of brilliantly colored plumage. In 
the wings is a dash of red, and we are 
told by the placard that the peculiar thing 
about this color is that it is caused by the 
presence of 7 per cent. of copper. 


“A facetious observer has suggested that the feathers of this 
bird might be made fashionable for the adornment of ladies’ 
hats and other ornamental purposes. The birds would then 
have to be bred and a substantial amount of copper might be 
consumed in their diet. Possibly by proper feeding the copper 
percentage of the plumage could be raised, and various shades 
of color thus secured. Another Western visitor suggested that it 
is evident that the birds must get their copper from somewhere; 
and that if liberated in a district where copper had not been 
found they might make good prospectors if they could be watched. 
Still another brilliant but unfledged promoter advanced the idea 
that in some districts of the Southwest insects are plentiful, and 
the food for a flock of these birds would therefore cost nothing. 
Their breeding would entail practically no expense, and when in 
their prime they could be killed and the copper recovered from 
their feathers by a suitable process.” 


“WHENAS IN SILKS MY JULIA GOES,” 


Her color scheme may be scientifically de- 
signed by means of the color keyboard. In 
the case of this particular frock, we are in- 
formed, apricot lace was used combined with 
waterfall blue chiffon and Persian rose tulle. 
Explanation of abbreviations: G. B.—green 
blue, the chart color corresponding to waterfall 
blue; V. R.—violet red, the chart color corre- 
sponding to Persian rose; O.—orange, the chart 
color corresponding to apricot, 
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THE RECENT SOLAR ECLIPSE 


EVER HAVE ECLIPSE EXPEDITIONS been favored 
with fairer skies than spread over the entire continent 
of Australia on the day of the total eclipse of Septem- 

ber last, says Isabel M. Lewis, of the U. S. Naval Observa- 
tory,.in Science Service’s Daily Science News Bulletin (Washing- 
ton). From Wallal on Ninety-Mile 
Beach in northwestern Australia to 
Goondiwindi and Stanthorpe in Queens- 
land all forms if eclipse observations 
were made by a host of astronomers 
from many lands. Shadow-bands, fleet- 
ing lunar shadow, pearly coronal light, 
four ‘equatorial streamers, 
petal-formed and arched, a million and 
more miles in length, five brilliant planets 
and a star of first magnitude, Spica, near 
the sun, eclipse paraphernalia of all kinds 
and shapes manipulated by leading as- 
tronomers from many lands, even a goy- 
ernor in attendance, were features of 
this eclipse. - Writes Miss Lewis: 
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“The most important event from the 
astronomical point of view was the sue- 
cessful exposure of many photographic 
plates with astrographic telescopes at.all 
points of observation in Australia. These 
plates, it is hoped, may reveal the slight 
displacements of the star-images from 
their normal positions known as the Hin- 
stein effect, due to the bending of light 
rays by the sun’s gravitational field, which 
is a vital test of the Einstein theory. 

“At Wallal, where. observations were 
made by Canadian astronomers, by an 
expedition from the Lick Observatory 
under Director W. W. Campbell, and by 
observers from New Zealand and various 
observatories in Australia, particular at- 
tention was given to this problem. Ow- 
ing to the great clouds of dust that arose 
after totality was over it was impossible 
to develop the plates at Wallal and they 
were shipped to Broome where they 
were developed later. The sailing of their 
ship made it necessary for the American 
astronomers to embark for home before 
these plates were developed. It is only 
recently that these developed plates ar- 
rived in the United States and the 
scientific world is now awaiting with the 
liveliest interest the announcement of 
the results of the measurements of these 
plates which it is hoped will be fortheom- 
ing before many days have passed. 

“Astronomers from observatories in 
eastern Australia who made observations 
at Goondiwindi and Stanthorpe, tho en- 
thusiastic about the eclipse as a scenic 
feature, deplore the fact that the ‘seeing,’ 
as astronomers call that state of the atmosphere that is such 
a vital factor in determining the value of observations, was 
particularly bad. As a result they are pessimistic as to the 
value of the measurements of the star-images that will be 
made on plates taken at these places. The eclipse occurred 
at these points in the late afternoon, so the altitude of the sun 
was much lower than at Wallal where the eclipse occurred about 
1:30 P. M. The effects of atmospheric refraction and: other 
atmospheric disturbances were consequently more pronounced 
in eastern Australia than at Wallal. It is generally felt that the 
most valuable results will be the ones obtained from plates taken 
at Wallal, tho Director Dodwell of the Government Observatory 
at Adelaide is said to have made some excellent observations at 
Cordillo Downs in central Australia. Instruments were trans- 
ported to this point from the railroad terminus by camel train, 
an arduous undertaking which took six weeks’ time.” 
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RADIO + DEPARTMENT 


LISTENING ACROSS THE CONTINENT 


OW WOULD YOU LIKE to sit in your home in New 

York (if you ha~pen to live in that city) and listen 

to broadeast programs being given in Stoekton, Cali- 
fornia, or in Seattle, Washington? That is what Mr. A. S. 
Mawhinney does when conditions are favorable. And almost 
any night he listens in on 
Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Atlanta, and Boston, or 
any one of a score of other 
cities in succession, shifting 
from one to another at will. 
On a recent evening he tuned 
in on no fewer than twenty-six 
different stations in a single 
hour—stations located in each 
of the cities just named, and in 
such other outlying districts as 
Buffalo, Minne- 
apolis, and Des Moines. 


Milwaukee, 


The coign of vantage from 
which Mr. Mawhinney listens 
- is an apartment on the ground 
floor of a twelve-story steel 
and concrete building located 
on Riverside Drive, New York. 
The aerial that intercepts the 
radio waves from far and wide 
is an ordinary fire-escape such 
for all 
~ apartment buildings. The radio 
receiver that accomplishes such 
necromantic feats is a five- 
tube apparatus, with two stages 
of radio-frequency amplifica- 
tion, a tube detector, and two 
stages of audio-frequency am- 
plification. The Radio Globe 
(New York), in an article by 
Fred Charles Ehlert, recites 
these facts and gives further 
interesting details that should 
command the attention of am- 
bitious fans in general and of 


as the law requires 


Illustrations by courtesy of ‘*Radio Globe,’’ New York. 


WHERE 26 CITIES WERE HEARD IN ONE HOUR. 


city at will. 
those who think themselves 
handicapped by adverse con- 
ditions Mr. 
Mawhinney’s we are 
told, is surrounded by steel 


frequency amplification. 


in particular. 
home, 


buildings, which are supposed to absorb the radio waves and 
make long-distance reception difficult or impossible. We read: 


“The receiving cabinet is, of course, the main consideration. 
As mentioned before his is a five-tube set, consisting of two stages 
of radio-frequency amplification, a detector, and two audio- 
frequency amplification stages. The tuning unit comprises three 
honeycomb coils—the third coil being used as a tickler, feed- 
back coupling when the radio-frequency units are notin opera- 
tion—and two variable air condensers, one in the aerial-ground 
circuit, and the other has the tuning inductance across the secon- 
dary honeycomb. 

“The honeycomb coils used by Mr. Mawhinney are a 75-turn 
for the primary, a 50-turn for the secondary, and a 35-turn coil 


Front view of the receiving apparatus with which Mr. A. S. Maw- 
hinney of Riverside Drive, New York City, listens in on any Western 


It is a five-tube apparatus, with two stages of radio- 
frequency amplification, a tube detector, and two stages of audio- 
Mr. Mawhinney attributes his success 
in radio-reception in large part to the large storage battery placed 
directly under the receiving unit in a cabinet of its own. 


for the tickler. Both condensers are forty-three plates with a 
capacity of .001 mfd. A series-parallel switch provides a quick 
change for the position of the aerial condenser either in series or 
parallel with the primary. 

‘‘When he conceived the idea of building and assembling his 
remarkable instrument—and it may rightfully be called that— 

: Mr. Mawhinney realized that 
there would be times when 
the radio-frequency units would 
not be used. He therefore 
equipped the set with a four- 
pole, double-throw, anti-cap- 
acity switch, which permits him 
to cut in and out the radio- 
frequency side and to utilize 
the detector and audio-fre- 
quency amplification stages if 
desired. The set then operates 
as a regular three-tube regen- 
erative set. ‘ 

**Much of Mr. Mawhinney’s 
success is ascribed to his ex- 
treme care in selecting the 
tubes, transformers, control de- 
vices, and the placement of 
them with respect to each other. 
The two radio-frequency tubes 
are Cunningham’s 301, the de- 
tector is a Radio-trom 200, and 
the audio-frequeney tubes are 
V T 2s. He found that the 
Cunningham tubes gave the 
best and most dependable re- 
sults on the R. F. stages and 
that the V T 2s increased the 
volume to the loud speaker by 
approximately 50 per cent. 

“In one of the photographs 
the conservative spacing of 
the parts is clearly shown. In 
the first place the tubes are 
mounted on a composition 
platform with the transformers 
on the under side. A space 
of six inches separates each 
tube from its neighbor. This 
liberal spacing precludes any 
possibility of linking of the 
magnetic fields, and does away 
with interstage coupling with 
its attendant noises, and also 
eliminates the stray capacity 
that is usually so bothersome 
in unshielded sets. All con- 
nections are as short as possi- 
ble and the conductors are 
encased in spaghetti. 

** Altho there are many points 
in and about the set that seem 
to be the reason for Mr. Mawhinney’s success in radio re- 
ception, there is one fact that he insists is one of the biggest 
reasons. It has to do with the storage battery. This battery, 
a large, sturdy U.S. L. of 140-ampere-hour capacity, and a dis- 
charge rate of 14 amperes, is placed directly under the receiving 
unit in a cabinet of its own. The ‘A’ battery leads are kept 
as short as possible, and no extra attachments are allowed to be 
added to the battery circuit. 

“Tt is Mr. Mawhinney’s belief that much of the untunable 
interference confronting amateur radio operators could be laid 
to the lengthy ‘A’ battery leads. -These leads collect the 
energy like a short aerial and add the untuned impulses to 
the tuned cireuits, thus throwing them out of tune, or at least 
broadening the tuning.”’ ; 
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TRANSATLANTIC PREACHING 


F COURSE THE BIG OFFICIAL transatlantic -ama- 
teur tests are made with radiotelegraph signals, not 
with the radiotelephone. In the meantime, however, 

as if by way of throwing out a challenge, or perhaps as a good 
augury, there comes a report of the hearing in England, on a night 
in late November, of parts of broadcast programs sent out from 
stations in New York City and in Newark, New Jersey, respec- 
tively. A special cable to the New York Herald gives these 
interesting details: 


“Officials at the Marconi house compared the reports from the 
three different points, all of which were strikingly similar, and 
said the day was not far distant when broadcasting from conti- 
nent to continent would become an accomplished fact. 

“The most astonishing results were recorded by R. E. Wil- 
liams of 29 Holborn Road, Holyhead. Williams late Sunday 
night tuned up his wireless telephone and caught a strange wave 
which mystified him. The sound became more audible after 

midnight. At 1:30 he’ recognized the signal as coming from 
America and could actually 
distinguish the American 
accent of the man who was 
speaking. He kept a record 
which reads: 
~ “11:40 not readable. 
11:55 the signal POZ, which 
means a harmonic station. 
Distinetly heard a speech 
which apparently was a his- 
tory lesson, for I caught 
the phrase: ‘‘ Napoleon was 
a great warrior.’ It was a 
man’s voice, followed by a 
woman’s. She began: ‘‘At 
an American mass.”’ Then 
the wave was broken and 
eame in badly. When it 
became audible again I 
heard a sermon in which 
the speaker stated that he 
desired to bring home a word of 


‘courage.’ I caught such 


phrases as: “‘The Israelites passed through the Red Sea on 
dry land—courage.”’ ‘‘They went through milk and honey— 
courage.’”’ 


““*“Nearly 5 A. M.: ‘‘God made man and there is nothing wrong 
with anything that God made. Good-night.’”’ 

“Williams stated that there were interruptions in this program, 
and that at 1 o’clock in the morning he caught the signal WJG 
and heard the overture of ‘The Poet and the Peasant’ given by 
an organ company in New York, and that it was remarkably 
plain and so loud that the music could be followed with the 
telephone on the table and the listener two feet away. 

“Williams said that at 2:55 he heard a clock tick which coin- 
cided with the system used at Annapolis. 

“Another listener at Holyhead was P. R. Coursey, a leading 
English wireless amateur who has been attempting to catch 
transatlantic radio communications for some time.” 


NEW YORKERS DANCE TO CHICAGO MUSIC—A radio 
novelty was supplied the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
William Taussig when music for a dance given at their home 
on Riverside Drive, New York, was “borrowed from Chicago 
by radio.” Mr. Taussig is reported in an interview in the 
New York Evening Mail as declaring that the experiment was 
altogether successful. We read: 


“<The music came, not spasmodically, as is frequently the 
ease in long-distance reception with low-power stations, but was 
continuously loud more than two hours,’ said the radio-dance 
host. 

“No outside aerial wires were used. The equipment included 
only three-foot loop antennz, with three stages of radio fre- 
quency amplifications and two stages of audio-frequency ampli- 
fications. 

“Mr. Taussig is experimenting with apparatus to receive 
musie from Europe loud enough for-dancing and other enter- 
tainment.”’ 


HENRY FORD IN THE ETHER 


HERE IS PERHAPS NO STRAW that better shows 

which way the radio wind is blowing than the snatches 

of journalistic gossip that crop up here and there anent 
the question: Can the ether be monopolized? A year ago, the 
question, if raised at all, would have had scarcely more than aca- 
demic interest. To-day the possibilities of radio as a medium for 
propaganda—edueational, theological, commercial, or what not 
—loom large in the mind of every well-informed person. Is it 
possible that the ether may be monopolized? The question 
has genuine importance—stupendous importance, if you will. 
It is answered with an unequivocal affirmative by Harry M. 
Konwiser, in The Radio Dealer (New York), who declares that 
the situation threatens to become serious, urging that ‘‘the 
time to stop the would-be air-grabbers is now.’ Meantime 
Bernard Freedman, in the same periodical, focuses discussion on 
a specific report that probably has no basis, but which gives the 


opportunity to urge with equal emphasis that the air must not. be 


THE WIDE SPACING BETWEEN THE TUBES AIDS LONG-DISTANCE LISTENING-IN. 
A valuable feature of Mr. Mawhinney’s receiving apparatus. 


monopolized by any individual or any organization. His plea 
has general interest not only because of the importance of the 
problem involved but because of the particular instance that 
serves for text. Here it is: 


“Henry Ford, according to newspaper reports, is planning to 
reach the American people in a personal and direet manner, by 
the establishment of 400 radio broadcasting stations throughout 
the United States. 

‘“Whether this is mere press-agent stuff, or whether Mr. Ford 
has correctly sized up the advertizing possibilities in radio 
broadeasting and is about to take advantage of an opportunity, 
is not known. 

“Ford, despite his vaunted idealism, is practical, and it may 
be that the maker of low-priced motor cars and tractors senses the 
fact that air advertising may—in days to come soon—cost less 
than newspapers, billboards and even hired praise agents. 

“Whether Ford can acquire governmental permission to 
establish and operate 400 broadcasting stations is doubtful. 
No one person; no group of persons, no matter how righteous 
their aims nor how:self-important their attitude, should be given 
what amounts to a rare concession. And the operation of 400 
broadeasting stations by one person or one group makes for a 
monopoly. 

“The Ford idea, if it’s truly reported, develops the thought 
that a practical business man sees the future of radio; sees its 
possibilities and visions the future of radio better than do some 
of the so-called ‘big radio men’ now sitting in the high councils 
of concerns that have made millions in the radio field already 
and are in a position to make more millions. Ford should not 
be permitted to create an air monopoly no matter how beneficent 
his designs. 

“Tt is to be expected that the broadcasting stations, as well 
as the radio trade generally will oppose any such wholesale 
licensing of Ford broadeasting stations as is talked about. 

“The Radio Dealer doesn’t believe Ford aims to operate 400 
broadeasting stations, but this is a good time and place to state 
that the radio industry will not favor the establishment of an air 
monopoly for Ford or for anyone else.” 
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LITERATURE DRAMA MUSIG FINE-ARTS EDUCATION CULTURE 


JOHN BARRYMORE’S NEW IDEA OF “HAMLET” 


AMLET HAS BEEN DISCOVERED by the press and 

the public. While John Barrymore fills the Harris 

Theater with eager crowds to see his embodiment of 
the more or less melancholy Prince, the newspapers fill their 
columns with accounts of this proceeding, with discussions of 
the play, the history of famous predecessors, and the question 
whether or not we have 
achieved the ultimate 
Hamlet. Naturally there 
is not a harmonious 
agreement. Mr. Towse, 
who has many 
Hamlets in his day, is 
inclined to treat this 
one with scant praise. 
Those whose record goes 
not much further back 
than the day of Forbes- 
Robertson more 
easily convinced. So far. 
as the audience in gen- 
eral goes, ‘‘the exquis- 
ite young Hamlet of 
John Barrymore has 
captured the favor of 
the town to an almost 
passionate degree, and 
in the main justly,” 
reports Mr. J. I. C. 
Clarke in The New York 
Herald. Mr. Woolleott, 
the Herald’s regular re- 


seen 


are 


viewer, returns again 
and again to the subject 
since his first notice 


after the opening night on 
November 16, and quite 
lately writes, ‘It is with 
a full and vivid memory 
of the graciousness, the 
gentle pathos, the wistful 
beauty of Forbes-Rob- 
ertson’s Hamlet that we 
salute John Barrymore’s as the most satisfying performance 
of the rdle that we have come upon in the theater.” And Mr. 
Corbin in the Times gives in his latest utterance the verdict that 
“repeated hearings of John Barrymore’s Hamlet confirm the 
impression, vivid from the first, that we have here a truly great 
interpretation.”’ Then as if to guard against possible cavillers, 
he adds, “At least potentially it is a fit successor of the Hamlets 
of Forbes-Robertson and Edwin Booth.” But to Mr. Towse, 
the veteran critic of the New York Evening Post, the chief 
impression conveyed by the Barrymore Hamlet is ‘‘the obvious 
lack of tragie power.’ Since Mr. Towse is outside the high 
chorus of praise we will quote him first: 

“Tt was a clever, thoughtful, interesting, and fairly consistent 
impersonation, with an individuality all its own, but it reflected 
only one or two of the many facets in Hamiet’s many-sided 
character. In one sense it was original, for it was a distinctly 


HAMLET OVERTAKES THE KING AT PRAYER. 


With Tyrone Power as the King, this scene played on the apron of the stage, is 
one of the most discust innovations of the production. 


personal interpretation; it was not blindly subservient to tradi- 
tions, some of which are more honored in the breach than in the 
observance; it did not copy the special points of other actors, 
but the originality was of no distinctive value, and proceeded 
largely from what can only be regarded as mere self-interpre- 
tation or an utter want of dramatic perception. The avoidance 
of special points, eagerly seized upon by preceding performers, 
may be set down as a 
virtue. At any rate it 
need not be ascribed to 
unacquaintance. Of the 
accurate, traditional, 
mechanical Hamlets we 
have had more than 
enough. 

“But the glaring and 
fatal defect of this em- 
bodiment was the total 
absence of the inspiring 
spirit, the alternating 
moods of philosophic 
brooding, of momentary 
energy and passion, of 
absorbing impulse and 
hesitant vacillation, of 
gracious badinage and 
biting satire, all the at- 
tributes clearly indicated 
by the text that con- 
tribute to the constitu- 
tion of the soldier, cour- 
tier, scholar, and lover 
of which Hamilet is the 
epitome. In the quieter 
phases of it there was 
much toadmire. It was 
intelligent and refined, 
if not princely, and in 
the abstracted quietude 
of the ‘to be or not to 
be’ there was original 
and attractive natural- 
ism but, on the other 
hand, the delivery of the 
text, tho clear, was 
marred in countless in- 
stances by misplaced or 
disregarded -emphasis, 
while in the more pas- 
sionate scenes, such as 
the encounter with the 
Ghost, the play scene, or 
the interview in his mother’s closet, the lack of fire or of any- 
thing resembling emotions of tragic intensity, robbed them of all 
vitality or impressiveness. Even when Mr. Barrymore was loud, 
his utterance had no ring of true passion. His tameness in some 
crises—as for example in the query ‘Is it the King?’—was 
indicative of an astonishing imperception. 

‘“His performance was not without its sympathetic appeal. 
It was the work of an attractive, earnest, and intelligent comedian 
laboring under a burden much too heavy for him and as a whole 
was sadly ineffective.” 


In the strongest contrast to this is the exuberant Mr. Broun 
of The World, who finds the new Dane “the clearest, the most 
interesting, intelligent and exciting Hamlet of our generation. 
It will do everything except wring your heart.” This, to be 
sure, Mr. Broun slyly surmises ‘on the basis of what happened”’ 
Then, too, Mr. Broun doesn’t tell us how many 
Hamlets he has seen when he blithely starts off: 


to his own. 
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“John Barrymore is far and away the finest Hnmlet we have 
ever seen. He excels all others we have known in grace, fire, 
wit and clarity. This final quality should be strest. Back 


in high school we remember being asked whether Hamlet was - 


really mad. If we had seen Barrymore it would have been 
possible for us to tell the teacher, ‘Don’t be silly.’ 

“Indeed, Barrymore’s performance clears up all doubtful 
points in the play to an extent which quite outdoes the most 
profound study of the footnotes and all the doodads in the back 
of the books. When he does it everything seems simple and 


straightforward. There are many strands in the man, to be sure, 


but the spectator need do nothing but keep his ears and his eyes 
open to get them all. 

“This Hamlet is as modern as the most recent disciple of 
Freud. We learned last night, for the first time, that his tragedy 
lay in the fact that he did not have the courage of his com- 
plexes. —- 

“‘Barrymore’s most original contribution to the réle probably 
lies in his amplification of the unconscious motives of the Prince. 
He plays the closet episode with the Queen exactly as if it were 
a love scene. Nor did this:seem fantastic to us. Shakespeare 
was a better Freudian than almost any of the moderns because 
he did not know the lingo. He merely set down the facts. 
After seeing Barrymore’s interpretation we are convinced that 
he added nothing, but merely grasped suggestions which were 
already there. 

““And yet we are quite willing to believe that there have been 
better Hamlets than that of Barrymore, and that there will be 
others. It is difficult for us to conceive of one more intelligent, 
but from our point of view he does not quite sustain all the 
emotional values of the play. Only in a few fugitive moments 


did we feel sorry for Hamlet, and that possibility must le in - 


the play. He was always interesting, but that did not neces- 
sarily make him pathetic. We would like a Hamlet with just 
a touch of Merton Gill about him.” 


Where this Hamlet fell off, in Mr. Broun’s view, is in the very 
quality that gave delight to Mr. Corbin and Mr. Woollcott—his 
diction. Barrymore has conquered an elegance of speech only 
to be told that Hamlets of the future should not make Main 
Street feel too uncomfortable. At least this seems a fair way 
to read The World’s critic. 


“The falling off from what would seem to us the Hamlet of a 
dream lay in Barrymore’s diction. He has done marvels with 
his voice. In fact, he has done too much. In gaining what 
seems to us an almost absolute precision some of the emotion and 
eloquence which lie in occasional imperfection is gone. ‘Tones 
which rasp the ear may tear at the heart. We not only felt that 
Barrymore was constantly correct, but that he knew he was 
correct. There was at least the possibility of suspicion that 
his alma mater was not Wittenberg but Harvard. The tragedy 
of things which happen to finish young men is somehow a little 
less poignant. And then again this was a Hamlet so exceedingly 
shrewd and wise that it was difficult to believe in his failure. 

“It is only fair to say that the precision of which we have 
spoken was more evident in the early parts of the play. Perhaps 
it will disappear to a great extent when the first-night strain 
has’ ended. . 

“Fundamentally we think the conception of the part is un- 
assailable. Roland Young once appeared in a play called ‘ Rollo’s 
Wild Oat,’ in which the hero undertook to play Hamlet as a 
perfectly reasonable and almost casual young man. That notion 
was set forward asafarcical idea. We rather thought it wasn’t. 
Now we know. Barrymore plays the réle without any of the 
traditional bellowing and posturing. Particularly he takes the 
soliloquies as calmly as you please. They are put forward in 
an ordinary conversational tone. This must be right. The 
soliloquy is spoken thought and certainly even the most harassed 
person does not shout at himself. 

“There was great artistry too in the manner in which Barry- 
more flicked out the wit of Hamlet. Here was no class-day 
orator in the manner of Walter Hampden, but a young man, 
who might have had a lot of fun in the world if the time had not 
been out of joint.” 


While most critics deal only vaguely in comparisons, Mr. 
Stark Young sees nothing odious in their fullest use, and in The 
New Republic he gives Mr. Barrymore the advantage of them all. 


“Mr. John Barrymore seemed to gather together in himself 
all the Hamlets of his generation, to simplify and direct every- 


one’s theory of the part. To me his Hamlet was the most satis- 
fying that I have seen, not yet as a finished creation, but as a 
foundation, a continuous outline. Mounet-Sully’s Hamlet was 
richer and more sonorous; Forbes-Robertson’s at times more 
sublimated; Irving’s more sharply devised; and Sothern’s, so 
far as we are concerned strictly with the verse pattern, was 
more securely read. But there is nothing in Mr. Barrymore’s 
Hamlet to get in the way of these accomplishments also, with 
time and study. And in what he has done there is no inherent 
quality that need prevent his achieving the thing most needed 
to perfect, in its own kind, his Hamlet; I mean a certain dilation 
and abundance in all his reactions. This Hamlet of Mr. Barry- 
more’s must give us—and already promises—the sense of a 
larger inner tumult and indeed of a certain cerebral and pas- 
sionate ecstasy, pressing against the external restraint of him. 
He needs the suggestion of more vitality, ungovernable and deep, 
of more complex suffering, of not only intellectual subtlety but 
intellectual power as well, all this added to the continuity of 
distinction that he already has, the shy and humorous mystery, 
the proud irony, the terrible storms of pain.” 


This production of ““Hamlet,’’ under Mr. Hopkins’s manage- 
ment, with Mr. Robert Edmund Jones’s scenery, has aroused 
so much comment that another article will be necessary to deal 
with this particular phase. 


AS YOUNG GERMANY THINKS 


4 “WHE IDEAS OF YOUNG GERMANY are said to clash 
severely with those of the average high-school teacher 
and professor of the old type. The latter is “usually 

a monarchist with an admiration for dash and physical strength.”’ 

What the young wish, according to Dr. Alice Salomon of Berlin, 

is ‘liberty and permission to live.” And her belief is that ‘“‘the 

future mental and spiritual development of the people will 
be decided by whether the ‘youth movement’ becomes strong 
enough to counterbalance the influence of the old-fashioned 
teacher over the other section of students.” Miss Salomon 
writes on this theme in both the London Nation and the West- 
minster Gazette, and in the former declares that all German youth 

“unite in a claim for a reform of the educational system.” 

They have gone so far away from pre-war conditions as to think 

their ‘‘being young does not merely mean a time of preparation 

for a future stage of life—that it is rather an important stage in 
itself, a time of peculiar interests, with an atmosphere of its own, 
with rights as well as duties—not an imitation only of the life 
and world, the work and amusements of grown-up people.” 

In the words of Miss Salomon we see conditions that suggest 

similarity, but with-a difference, between the youth of Russia 

and Germany. Thus: 


‘““Tt was one of the most noteworthy events in public life when, 
last year, young people belonging to all parties, classes, and creeds 
joined in a meetihg of protest when the head of a municipal 
reformatory school, adhering to the new educational ideals, had 
been dismissed as a victim of the prejudices of his old-fashioned 
fellow teachers. 

“Yet in fighting against an authoritative system these young 
people are well aware of the necessity of leadership—only they 
want to choose their leaders, not to have them imposed by 
others. The spirit of independence among the youth is natu- 
rally strengthened by the atmosphere which surrounds them since 
the revolution, by the introduction of school councils, self-ad- 
ministration of schools within certain limits, and finally by the 
eagerness with which the political parties try to enlist them and 
to secure their adherence. The great majority of the young 
generation belong to extreme political parties. They are either 
on the side of the Conservatives (Nationalists) or among the 
Socialist and kindred groups. Moderate views do not attract 
them much. This will surprize no one who has any knowledge 
of young people, who can remember his own young days. Most 
svoung people—and certainly those full of vigor and enthusiasm— 
incline to extremes. They go in for big issues, for great changes, 
for oneness of purpose, for one-sided ideas.” 


Miss Salomon admits that many young Germans would like 
to restore the monarchy, and she points to the fact that attacks 
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on leading men of the Republic have nearly all been committed 
by young men. Also she shows that most of these belong to the 
ranks of society which, through the revolution, have lost every- 
thing—social position, influence, income, privileges in education 
and career. She adds: 


‘‘Who can wonder that they look back on the old régime with 
affection as if they had been exiled from a land of bliss? It needs 
a great strength of character and much loyalty to rejoice in the 
progress attained by the working classes, when one has to pay the 
price for it. Some time will pass before young people from these 
circles realize that the age of privileges has passed, and that the 
passion for justice can only be gratified through equality of 
opportunity. 

“Perhaps economic conditions will quicken such under- 
standing, as they compel many young men and girls to earn 


THE DISCROWNED PAINTER. 


She wore her honors as member of the British Royal Academy for 
a few days, until it was found that she was too old for the burden. 


their living by manual labor if they wish to finish a university 
training. Thousands of young students belonging to the edu- 
eated classes spend about half the year in factories and fields 
and mines. It is beyond the means of most parents to send their 
children tothe university. 

“™Mhis is an entirely new feature in Germany. In former 
times manual labor would have been thought unfit for a student, 
and he would have had to struggle against all sorts of prejudices. 
Now facilities for students to take up such work are organized 
by the universities in cooperation with trade unions, employers, 
and labor exchanges. The experience of the wage-earning 
student (Werkstudent) frequently teaches him to understand 
the wants and aspirations, the needs and claims of the working 
classes better than his father does. On the other hand, the 
revolution has helped the youth from the working classes 
to get into touch with ideas which were formerly withheld 
from them.” 


If the voices of the poets of an age can be considered to give 
a. true interpretation of the dominant thoughts of their time, 
says this writer, ‘‘young Germany is filled with ideals of peace 


and justice and is willing to replace the spirit of violence and 
force by cooperation and good-will.” In proof thereof she writes: 


“Tt is a remarkable fact that among all the younger poets 
who are gifted and promising, and who receive recognition, there 
is not one who takes another line of thought. Ernst Toller, 
perhaps the most talented among the young dramatists, who 
is still imprisoned in Bavaria for having taken part in one of the 
first Communist riots, has given a profound description of the 
change of thought which his generation has experienced. In 
several plays which are regularly performed in Berlin and other 
places with immense success, he has shown the mental and 
spiritual attitude of young people as it was influenced through 
the war and the revolution. He explains how their hopes and 
energies were then thrown into the revolution, which should bring 
about the reign of justice—and yet ended in bloodshed, injustice, 
the rule of force again. From such experience he emerges 
cleansed, an apostle of peace and brotherhood, a spiritual fighter 
against the brutal- powers. ‘ 

“Can this conception be considered as typical for the thoughts 
of the German youth of our time? Will these young people of 
to-day, who are so full of ideals, in ten and twenty years, when 
they will represent the manhood and womanhood of their 
country, be willing to pay off the war debts which another 
generation has incurred, and for which, under terrible 
pressure, their fathers pledged them? Or will they prepare 
a revenge? Nobody can give an answer to this question—but 
with the optimism of youth they seem to believe that other 
solutions are possible.” 


A WOMAN “TOO OLD” FOR FAME 


ADY JANE GREY WAS QUEEN for ten days; Mrs. 
‘Swynnerton had the distinction of writing A. R. A. 
after her name for an even less time. For a hundred 

years the British Royal Academy has honored no woman with 
membership in its ranks. But recently after making amends 
to the fair sex for its long delay it found that the woman chosen 
for the honor had grown too old for its burden and the crown 
was withdrawn. Mrs. Annie L. Swynnerton is in her seventy- 
eighth year, is the daughter of a Manchester lawyer, and learned 
the technique of her art in Manchester and Rome. For years 
she has exhibited at the Royal Academy and her pictures have 
been admired by eminent British artists for the virility of her 
work. She has even been described, says the London Sphere, 
as ‘‘one of the six inspired British painters living.’”’ Mr. John 
S. Sargent, the American Academician, recently presented 
her canvas called ‘‘The Dryads’’ to the British nation. No 
other woman has been elected to the august post of membership; 
the two who figure on the rolls, Angelica Kauffmann and Mary 
Moser, being foundation members. What Mrs. Swynnerton 
thinks of her begrudged distinction we have not heard, but a 
correspondent of The American Art News sees the situation as 


“a, comedy”’: 

“A little comedy has been enacted, of which the principal 
characters have been Mrs. Annie L. Swynnerton and the board 
of the Royal Academy. Having arrived at an extremely belated 
decision to elect the distinguished woman artist to be an As- 
sociate of the Academy and haying actually conferred this 
distinction upon her, the board made the discovery that she 
already had exceeded the age limit permitted to members of its 
august body. Consequently after having enjoyed the honor of 
being an Associate Academician, for the space of-some few days 
Mrs. Synnerton finds herself once more in the outer circle. 

“The Academy waited a century and a half since it last elected 
a woman to its midst before temporarily honoring Mrs. Swyn- 
nerton. That was in the days when it was founded and was in 
full enjoyment of the go-ahead temerity of youth. Angelica 
Kauffmann and Mary Moser were made not merely Associates 
but full-fledged Academicians. 

‘At the meeting at which Mrs. Swynnerton was raised to her 
short-lived distinction, Sir Betram Mackennal, Australian sculp- 
tor, who has carried out innumerable statues of Queen Victoria 
for various colonial municipalities and provincial market places 
and whose memorials of monarchs and military folk grace many 
a chapel, was likewise made an Associate.” 


ee 
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ENGLAND STUMBLES OVER OUR NEWEST 
NOVELS 


R. HUGH WALPOLE’S bouquet-throwing to Ameri- 

ean literature—particularly to that of our younger 

men—is all very flattering on the face of it. Maybe 
it would be unkind to remember that Mr. Walpole, besides being 
a successful English novelist, is also a successful American lec- 
turer. If we look to him for the judgment of Britain on our 
kind of literature we find a strange disparity between them and 
those of a middle-aged critic like Mr. EB. B. Osborn, who can not 
be called insular, since he has also traversed the American scene 
and even abode with us a longer time. ‘‘It would be difficult 
to find in this country,’”’ he writes, meaning England, ‘‘a critical 
person who takes pleasure in reading the works of the youngest 
generation of American novelists.”” Mr. Osborn has often 
dealt with American subjects in his eauseries in the London 
Morning Post, and usually “without prejudice.”” In the present 
instance he takes pains to define his ‘‘eritical person’’ as one 
“not being a eritic by profession, continually tempted to 
shock the bourgeoisie by admiring what they can not ap- 
prehend.” Also he sets apart our ‘‘younger writers’? as 
those ‘‘whose whole inspiration is indigenous, while their 
medium, at any rate when their characters converse together, 
reminds one of the humorous saying that the English lan- 
guage, when the Americans had done with it, would look 
as if it had been run over by half-a-dozen musical comedies.” 
English readers are just now essaying ‘Babbitt,’ Mr. Sin- 
elair Lewis’s latest novel, and their reactions are well indicated 
by Mr. Osborn who, in another way, is perhaps as pro- 
American as Mr. Walpole: 


> 


“We, as a cultured nation, tolerate the ‘Augustans’ of the 
Boston that seemed to itself the one city of the American soul; 
we are quite willing to read, if never to reread, Emerson, Long- 
fellow, Holmes, Hawthorne, Whittier, and the other local 
luminaries who shone by light and delight reflected all the way 
across the Atlantic. And here and there a cultured Englishman 
is to be found who loudly proclaims—with the slight over- 
emphasis which asserts a claim to be considered less insular 
than his neighbors—an admiration for Mark Twain’s Mississippi 
stories or even for Owen Wister’s romance of ‘The Virginian,’ 
which is the most faithful of all the full-length literary pictures 
of the Last West.” 


And here is where the critical person above mentioned in- 
trudes his ‘‘but’’ about the newer writers. However, Mr. Osborn 
tries to smooth the way for Mr. Lewis: 


“Mr. Sinclair Lewis is a typical example of these newer 
American writers, and his ‘Main Street,’ which gave him fame 
and a name in his own country, is as ugly and repulsive to the 
eritical Englishman as the ‘Spoon River Anthology,’ which is 
also a study, tho from a different angle, of the ‘one-hoss town’ of 
American Middle West. In his introduction to ‘Babbitt,’ a 
recently published novel by the same author, Mr. Hugh Wal- 
pole sets out to explain why such books are not popular over 
here. He says: ‘We are not, in the main, interested in the Art 
of other countries, and when an atmosphere seems to us ugly 
and alien from our own atmosphere we do not wish to hear about 
THB ee 

“Since beauty is a relative thing, each race and age having 
its own conception of it, the word ‘ugliness’ ought never to be 
used in such critical comparisons. ‘Main Street’ interested me 
greatly; the detail in it, tho very different from what would be 
found in an English town of the same caliber, ought not to pre- 
vent a resolute reader from getting to know the heroine and her 
husband and feeling their contrasted churm of character. ‘Bab- 
bitt,’ however, is a novel of a larger environment and more 
exuberant vitalty, and I am not in the least surprized that it 
has already had thousands of readers in this country. The 
language of its characters is at first distressing to the stay-at- 
home English reader, who has not found a strange exaltation of 
spirit—such as one gets, from sniffing the ‘snow’ that melts 
not—in the tense atmosphere and clangorous vitality of an 
American city with the population of one of our industrial cap- 
itals, such as Leeds or Sheffield.” 


Mr. Osborn then tries to fit a sugar-coat to some of Mr. Lewis’s 
bitter pills and administer them to his countrymen in the hope 
of making them swallow: 


“‘It is a bit of a jar to come across such passages as the fol- 
lowing, which is taken from the sermon of Mike Monday, a 
high-speed prophet, who stands for expert reclamation work and 
is always going over the spiritual top-note: 

“«There’s a lot of smart college professors and tea-guzzling 
slobs in this burg that say I’m a roughneck and a never-wuzzer, 
and my knowledge of history is not-yet. Oh, there’s a gang of 
woolly-whiskered book-lice that think they know more than 


STUDY OF A CHILD. 


One of Mrs. Swynnerton’s works reproduced in the London Sphere. 


Almighty God, and prefer a lot of Hun science and smutty 
German criticism to the straight and simple Word of God. Oh, 
there’s a swell bunch of Lizzie boys and lemon-suckers, and pie- 
faces, and infidels, and beer-bloated secribblers that love to fire 
off their filthy mouths and yip that Mike Monday is vulgar and 
full of mush. Those pups are saying now that I hog the gospel- 
show, that I’m in it for the coin. Well, now listen, folks! I’m 
going to give those birds a chance! They can stand right up 
here and tell me to my face that I’m a galoot, and a liar, and a 
hick!’ 

“The meaning of such words as ‘slob’ and ‘roughneck’ is 
unknown to the lieges, but a glossary is printed at the end of 
the book. No preacher—not even Mr. Sunday—ever talked 
like that in an American pulpit. But the same exuberance of 
slang and freak imagery runs through all the set speeches and 
excerpts from an infinite variety of ‘ads,’ direct or indirect, and 
it is soon evident that Mr. Sinelair Lewis is joyously ecaricatur- 
ing the actual thing. ... The natural humor of America is 
hyperbole, and Mr. Sinclair Lewis riots in it from beginning 
to end of his amazing satire, which is all the more effectual 
because of his secret pride in the vast energy which is thus re- 
leased, and may some day, as he thinks to himself, be directed 
into worthier channels. There is not a leading feature of the 
artificial life of the American cities—the mania for mechanical 
comforts, the ridiculous societies with their hierarchies of 
pompously-named officials, the Athletic Clubs without a single 
unpaid athlete, all the ‘brittle pretentiousness’ (to use Mr. 
Lewis’s own phrase) of that form of urban existence which is 
most remote from the wholesome tang of Mother Harth. And 
now and again we get glimpses of the weary, dreary toilers who 
bear up all this noisy, monstrous-mechanieal, slick, dollar-in- 
the-slot civilization—the men below who make America a sort 
of human Krakatoa, and will some day rush forth like living 
lava-floods.” 


RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL-SERVICE 


OREGON’S OUTLAWING OF CHURCH SCHOOLS 


66 HOSE IS THE CHILD?” So far as its education 
WV is concerned, Oregon has answered that it is the 
State’s, and has passed a law requiring all children 
between the ages of eight and sixteen to attend the public schools, 
the effect of which will be to close church and private elementary 
institutions. While it is repeatedly charged, and seemingly ac- 
cepted, that the law, sponsored and defended by the Ku Klux 
Klan in Oregon, is specifically directed against the Roman 
Catholic parochial schools, the Lutherans and Episcopalians, 
who also have church schools, and the Seventh Day Adventists 
are as vociferously declaiming against its alleged violation of 
religious rights. ‘‘The child has been given into the care of its 
parents by ‘Nature and Nature’s God,’” insists the Lutheran 
Schools Committee of Portland, Oregon, ina published statement, 
and the parents’ responsibility for the child’s upbringing in- 
eludes its education. So, to outlaw church schools would be 
“an intolerable invasion of religious liberty, inasmuch as church 
schools are not maintained for the purpose of teaching the sec- 
ular branches only.’”’ In addition to teaching the three ‘‘ Rs,” 
they teach a fourth ‘“‘R”—religion. It is clear, therefore, in 
the Lutheran view, that any restriction or prohibition affect- 
ing the parents’ duty, ‘‘infringes upon religious liberty and 
the freedom of conscience.”’ Such an act, we are told, would 
be violative of our country’s tradition, since “America’s fore- 
most contribution to the civilization of this world is its un- 
qualified admission that religious and conscientious duties are 
not subject to restrictive action on the part of the secular 
state.’”’ America could not, therefore, argues the Lutheran 
committee, prohibit church schools without destroying this con- 
tribution to mankind, and ‘‘ without running the risk of invit- 
ing other forms of religious persecution and of opening a for- 
midable Pandora’s box of trouble and confusion.” 

At the same time we must also clearly recognize this fact, says 
Bishop Thomas J. Garland (Episcopal): ‘‘Through the influx 
of a foreign population the high ideals of our public-school system 
have been gradually changed and serious difficulties confront us. 
On the one hand, we see the Roman Catholic Church, with its 
parochial schools proclaiming its faith that education must be 
religious, and frequently referring to the public schools as godless 
schools.” To bridge the difference, Bishop Garland appeals to 
the leaders of the Roman Catholic Church to unite with Protes- 
tant Church leaders in insisting upon moral and religious training 
in public schools. As he is quoted in the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, he recalls that the Episcopal Church at its General Con- 
vention in Portland protested against the Oregon law, and says: 


“for one, I believe that the Roman Catholic Church is quite 
right in proclaiming that there must be a religious foundation for 
all education, but the time has come when, to be consistent, 
the leaders of that Church must act on the principle it proclaims 
and give its public support to an effort that will insure some moral 
and religious training in the public schools. No great Church, 
our own, the Roman Catholic, or any other, can afford to stand 
on the principle of the necessity of a religious basis for education 
and then by its influence and its vote deprive others of the same 
privileges and rights. 

‘That is one of the underlying causes of protest against present 
conditions, and I hope the day is not far distant when members of 
every church shall agree on some general principles that will 
insure moral and religious training in our publi¢ schools that 
will not be denominational in character.” 


‘‘Harpooned”’ by a correspondent because of its opposition to 
the Oregon law, Signs of the Times, organ of that denomination, 


says the Seventh-Day Adventists as a whole “stand resolutely 
for the religious liberty of Catholics,” tho recognizing, as the 
complainant states, that ‘“doctrinally Seventh-Day Adventism 
and Catholicism are absolutely opposed.” But “‘squarely in 
the face of this fact,” and ‘‘no matter how inconsistent it may 
appear to the superficial and prejudiced observer,” Signs of the 
Times says it intends to stand on the platform of religious liberty 
**so long as God gives us breath,’’ and argues: 

“The very genius of Americanism is that every Jew, atheist, 
Baptist, Unitarian, Methodist, Seventh-Day Adventist, Pres- 
byterian, Quaker, Congregationalist, Holy Roller, Episcopalian, 
Roman Catholic, and all the rest of the religious category, has 
indisputable and inalienable right to his religion. The very 
first Amendment to our Constitution declares that ‘Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.’ 

‘** Americans must be on their guard these days. There are so 
many organizations springing up that aim to destroy the religious 
rights of the citizens of our land, that if we sleep, we shall wake 
to find ourselves hopelessly enmeshed in the chains of religious 
intolerance and prohibitory laws. 

‘“Are we backing Rome?—Yes, if by that you mean we are 
backing them in the rights which the Constitution guarantees 
them. In doing so, we did not champion their wrongs; we cham- 
pioned their rights. We will as readily back the Jew, the 
Pentecostalist, the Methodist, the Unitarian, the atheist, or the 
Buddhist. We stand for equal rights to all men; and when those 
who are religious opposites are involved, we hope God will give 
us the unselfishness and magnanimity of character to defend 
their rights as we would our own. 

“““Tf that be treason, make the most of it!’” 


Declaring his fear that Oregon’s compulsory education law is 
the first movement in an attack which will find Catholies in the 
United States “suffering from the disabilities with which the 
Catholics of England were afflicted three generations ago,” 
James A. Flaherty, Supreme Knight of the Knights of Columbus, 
declares in Columbia (New York) that ‘‘no more outrageous - 
blow was ever delivered at a great and patriotic institution— 
the parochial school—than that delivered in Oregon.” Every- 
where, he writes, we find the spirit of intolerance, and he re- 
grets ‘‘that the religious belief of particular American citizens 
is being discust by other citizens in an overt way that is shock- 
ing to all who have a full understanding of what the term Amer- 
ican should mean to those entitled to it.”’ Under the beneficent 
American Constitution guaranteeing religious freedom to all, 
Mr. Flaherty goes on, ‘‘there should be no room for organiza- 
tions whose very spirit is hostile to the national ethos, whose very 
gospel of suspicion and hatred is the inversion of the love for » 
our fellow men that the forefathers taught.’ Noting that 
“everywhere the British flag flies we find that British rule guaran- 
tees in fact freedom of religion and of religious training,” he asks: 
“Why can not this condition prevail in the United States?” To 
keen observers, writes Archbishop Alexander Christie, of Oregon, 
in the same periodical, the campaign had a national scope from 
the beginning. He sees, therefore, that— 

“‘Only one course remains to be pursued; the bill must be 
carried to the courts. With least possible delay its constitution- 
ality must be tested before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Before this legal body the measure will be compelled to 
stand on its own intrinsic merit; the issue will not be obscured 
by polities or religious bigotry. 

“A decision of unconstitutionality from the Suprenie Court 
will put an end to this iniquitous enactment. After such an 


opinion it would no longer profit the anti-Catholic elements of 
the country to continue their campaign against the parochial 
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schools. The steps which they are now 
taking to introduce the bill into other 
; States would be in vain. Under no aspect, 
then, can the coming legal battle be con- 
sidered only of local importance. Upon it, 
to a great extent, rest the peace and security 
of Catholic schools in the United States.’” 


The argument strest for the bill in the 
election campaign was the necessity of 
having ‘‘one flag, one school, one language,”’ 
and attention was called to the tremen- 
dous popular illiteracy as revealed by the 
selective draft. Prejudice played its part, 
writes Dr. Edward Laird Mills in the 
Pittsburgh Christian Advocate (Methodist). 
It appears, he says, “‘that there is no law 
in Oregon preventing a school district 
which is predominantly Catholic from 
electing directors who may employ nuns 
as public school teachers. There were 
two instances of this sort, and pictures of 
these schools and. teachers were circulated 
by the proponents of the bill with consider- 
able effect.” The bill was passed by a 
majority, we are told, of 14,000. Search of 
the secular and religious press reveals little 
eommentinfayor of the law, and thisis best 
summed up in the words of the Methodist 
Epworth Herald, organ of the Epworth 
League, which says that the best defense 
of American religious liberties ‘‘is a system 
of public education free from the over- 
lordship of any church, with no doctrinal or 
ecclesiastical tests for teachers or pupils.’’ While there is no 
need for panic, we are told, ‘‘there is need for eternal vigilance 
in the interest of America’s public schools.” 


A MODERN ST. LUKE’S MARTYRDOM 


66 Y TINY PATIENTS, what of them?’”’ The ques- 
M tion fell from the lips of Newark’s modern St. 
Luke, Dr. Royal Miller Whitenack, specialist in 
children’s diseases and ‘‘good angel to the poor,” as he lay dying 
from an infection caught from a child he had been treating. 
“He saved my babe; what can I do to help him?’’ A woman, 
grasping a little boy by the hand, asked that question at the 
hospital door. It was the question on the lips of hundreds of 
mothers in Newark—the mothers, we are told, of 7,000 children 
whom ‘‘the beloved physician’? had brought into the world, 
many without pay, and of others whom he had saved. But the 
people could not help the twenty-one doctors who worked to 
save Dr. Whitenack, so they resorted to prayer during his illness 
—Protestant, Catholic and Jew. On the Sunday before he died 
the entire city united in prayer for his recovery, and it was 
reported that the church attendance was greater than it had 
been on Easter. Rarely, news dispatches agree, has such an 
exhibition of affection and gratitude been shown by a whole 
population. Columns were devoted to the dying physician by 
the Newark and New York press, and the story of his life and 
his martyrdom permeated into distant newspaper offices where 
before his name was unknown. ‘‘ What a glorious crown for a 
man to wear—the love of his fellows!”’ exclaims the Rochester 
Post Express in commenting on the country-wide tribute. ‘His 
life has not been lived in vain. Indeed, it has been crowned 
with the myrtle of the very highest success.” 
The story of Dr: Whitenack’s life as it is recorded in many 
newspaper articles is one of singular devotion to duty. About 
ten years ago, while he was still a young man, engaged in general 


Photograph by Otto Sarony, Newark. 


A “GOOD ANGEL TO THE POOR.” 


Dr. Royal Miller Whitenack, whose mar- 
tyrdom brought grief to thousands. 
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practise, he lost his only son and decided 
to give his life to the treatment of 
children’s diseases. He became known, we 
are told, not only as a competent and 
successful specialist, but as a kindly and 
sympathetic physician who won the respect 
of his colleagues and the affection of his 
patients. When it became known that 
he was seriously ill, the most intense sym- 
pathy was aroused in Newark for him, 
and offers of blood for the transfusion 
which the attending physicians said he 
needed, poured in, in some cases from the 
mothers of children whom he had treated. 
The hospital where he lay was inundated 
with letters, telegrams and _ telephone 
messages from friends, parents of his 
patients, and often from the little patients 
themselves. That tells briefly the secret 
of his local renown and of the affection 
and present grief of 'a great city. “De- 
spite its tragic ending,” says the Syracuse 
Herald, ‘‘it is a story worthy of Christmas- 
time in its lesson of charity. And it must 
be remembered that the Christmas story, 
too, culminated in sacrifice.” It is hearten- 
ing, too, to read, says the Baltimore A meri- 
can, ‘‘that the churches, unfortunately so 
often divided, have joined in a common 
tribute of sorrow on behalf of one whose 
life seems to have been an example of 
the spirit which the churches at their best 
inculeate, but which is not always realized.’’ Thus one touch of 
pity made the whole world kin, and there is this further 
consolation for Dr. Whitenack’s martyrdom, noted by the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, that “‘“by his example a light shines 
that others may see it and be inspired to emulate his unselfish- 
ness and his devotion.’”’ The story doesn’t need any expansion 
or any heightening, thinks the Milwaukee Journal, for 


“‘Tt is all there in these emotions—the anxiety of the dying 
man. for the babies he has made his care, the anxiety in a thou- 
sand hearts for the man who has turned grief into happiness. 
And what an answer it is to the question, Is life worth while? 
Of course it’s worth while if we spend it; too often it is a burden 
if we try to hoard it. The man who finds a way of making it 
worth something to others so that they do not know how they 
can do without him doesn’t find himself asking with gloomy 
iteration whether he cares to live. Suppose it does go out a 
little earlier because one took a chance. A candle lighted will 
burn to the socket, but a candle never lighted is a by-word of 
futility and waste. The good physician, spending his life to 
save life, losing his life because he put it last and not first, finds 
no time to pity himself, finds no time to wonder whether he is 
doing the best thing for himself, and then suddenly becomes 
one of the world’s heroes.”’ 


PLAY AS A PEACEMAKER—HEurope is learning how to play, 
which, in the opinion of a war-worker, justifies the hope that the 
coming generation will be able to reestablish peace and order. 
Everywhere and in all social classes, says George E. Goss, who 
was an athletic director of the Americgne¥"= 
during the war, there is evidence 
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quickly caught the contagion of sport for sport’s sake. When 
the Armistice sent the troops back to their homes the spirit of 
play filtered into village, town and city, and grew to such pro- 
portions as to seize the attention of governments, leading to the 
passage of new laws to regulate and encourage physical training 
as a part of national systems of education. 

“To-day Europe is dotted with playgrounds and athletic 
fields. Former clubs and countless new ones are thriving and 
gaining in membership. This past summer there were thousands 
of boys in Y. M. C. A. camps at the seashore and in the mountain 
camps in which life purposes and friendships were cemented 
and new ideals fostered. Our physical directors have been 
called in on many occasions to give counsel to government com- 
-mittees in drafting physical education laws. National and inter- 
national athletic meets have been conducted which have suc- 
ceeded in startling measure in overcoming racial hatreds and 
prejudices.”’ 


IS SCHISM NEARER THAN REUNION? 


HE “ONE BIG CHURCH” which was anticipated 

after the war was over has not a brick in its projected 

foundation; instead we are told again, Protestantism 
in America is being further riven 
by an intellectual inquisition which 
aims to excommunicate from Chris- 
tian fellowship all those who do 
not subscribe to established dogma. 
The bitter railing at Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick by the Funda- 
mentalists, coupled with the attack 
on him by the Philadelphia Presby- 
tery because of his sympathy with 
the Modernists, and the recent 
efforts on the part of the literalists 
to force students to eschew the 
theory of evolution as an unscrip- 
tural doctrine have made the situ- 
ation tense with all the danger 
with which theological controversy 
is filled. It would all be a tempest 
in a teapot, with only a local inter- 
est, writes the Rev. John Archibald 
MacCallum in the New York Times, but for the fact that it 
“indicates the presence of voleanic forces working below the 
surface of present-day religious life in America and everywhere 
threatening eruption.’”” The baiting of the heretic, says the 
writer, who is a Presbyterian pastor of Philadelphia, is an evi- 
dence of the age-long struggle between men of static and pro- 
gressive minds. 


“To the former, the golden age is in the past; to the latter it 
is in the future. The form changes from generation to genera- 
tion, but in essence the conflict remains the same. Consistency 
is a rare virtue, yet it is ironical that men who call themselves 
Protestant should deny to their neighbors the right to think 
for themselves, since that is the origin and genius of Protes- 
tantism. Nor does it ever pay, because intolerance drives out 
spirituality, and even granting that the heretic is altogether 
wrong in his opinions and his persecutors altogether right in 
theirs, the Church suffers immeasurably more by a disturbance 
of the peace than by leaving him to his own devices. What 
could be wiser or plainer than the teaching of Jesus on this 
point, as set forth in the parable of the tares and the wheat? 
Let both grow together until harvest, lest in uprooting the tares 
the wheat also be uprooted. Again, when His disciples came to 
Him and told Him that they had forbidden one whom they had 
seen casting out devils to do so because he did not follow them, 
He reproved them in the words: ‘Forbid him not... for he 
that is not against us is on our part.’ ” 


The ultimate explanation of the bitterness of the extreme 
conservatives, as the writer views it, is “their fear for 
their own security.’’ Professing belief in the infallibility 
of the Bible as a rule of faith and practise, they are alarmed if 


SPECTRES 
By Samuel Minturn Peck 


OT great ambitions gone astray 
And lost forever by the way; 

Not buds of youthful hope once bright 
Grown withered in approaching night— 
Not these the phantoms of my heart 
That haunt me, and will not depart. 


Good deeds bethought but not begun, 

The kindly acts so easy done; 

Sad eyes I might have comforted; 

The sorrows of the loved—and dead :— 
These are the ghosts that bring me dole, 
And cast a shadow on my soul. 

—The Boston Transcript. 


any one proposes an interpretation at variance with theirs. 
Yet, we are told, 


“Tf they were sure of their position they would have no such 
fear. They accuse their opponents of ‘blasting at the Rock of 
Ages.’ It is a good figure. So long as men believed that the 
earth rested in a vast rock they might well fear that a race of 
giants might bore into this foundation and mine it with gM 
so that some day there would be an explosion that would end it 
forever. The man of modern mind is far more secure, for he 
knows that there is no founcation which can be blown up. The 
earth floats in the liquidness of space and is bound to its orbit 
by a million unseen cords. Even so, a vital faith in God and 
immortality does not rest completely upon any theological base 
or formula, but upon a living experience of these truths within 
the soul, confirmed by a thousand invisible ties binding it to 
the unseen. This was St. Paul’s position. ‘Let this mind be 
in you which was also in Christ Jesus. If a man have not the 
spirit of Christ, he is none of his. Christ in you is your hope 
of glory.’”’ ; 


But there are ‘‘honorable and necessary schisms,”’ asserts The 


Presbyterian (Philadelphia), in noting that “there is much 
talk about schism in the churches in general, and in the Pres- 
byterian Chureh in particular.’ 
Schism, argues this supporter of 
the Fundamentalist position, is no 
more to be evaded than amputa- 
tion when infection and decompo- 
sition make it necessary. Christ 
said, it is pointed out: “If thy 
right hand offend thee, cut it off.” 
Moreover, ‘‘there are many ex- 
amples of honorable schism in the 
history of the Church,” as for 
instance in the early days of Israel, 
when heathenism and idolatry had 
infected the tribes; when the Arians 
went off from the early Church, 
the Socinians from the Church of 
the later century, and when the 
Protestant Church came out of 
the Catholic Church in the Refor- 
mation. Within the Presbyterian 
Church itself, we are told, there have been a number of schisms, 
every one of which “‘resulted in the correction of pernicious error 
and in the restoration of the infected parties, the function of the 
evangelical party being the maintenance of the truth in such full- 
ness as to arrest the infection and reclaim the infected.” Again, 


“History also shows us the evil of attempting to unite truth 
and untruth, vice and virtue, for the sake of bigness or of amia- 
bility or indulgence. The first great illustration occurs in the 
first civilization with the Antediluvians. The sons of God, the 
children of Seth, married the daughters of men, the children of 
Cain. So long as they were separated, the good restrained the 
evil. After the union, corruption developed apace, and the 
stench of it, with all its bigness, reached to heaven, and it became 
necessary to drown the race, in order to save it. The same union 
and its effects are seen in other periods of history. It was marked 
in the period of Moderatism, when all dogmas and all truth were 
ignored, and every man taught and believed what he pleased, 
the only offense being an attempt to dispute with or press upon 
another anything as final or authorized truth. The result was 
deadness and corruption, and the separation or schism of groups 
was the saving process. Modernism is a relapse to this kind of 
union and comprehensionism. Its cure may require some kind 
of schism. It will be well to remember Paul’s exhortation, when 
he says: “Be ye not unequally yoked together with unbelievers; 
for what fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteousness? 
And what communion hath light with darkness? And what 
concord hath Christ with Belial? Or what part hath he that 
believeth with an infidel? And what agreement hath the tem- 
ple of God with idols? for ye are the temple of the living God, as 
God has said, I will dwell in them and I will be their God, and 
they shall be my people. Wherefore come out from among them 
and be ye separate.’”’ 
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: : Altogna—Bendheim’s, 1302 Eleventh Ave. 
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Baltimore—325 North Charles St. 
Bangor—John Conners Shoe Co. 
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Mansfield—Brownell Shoe Co, 
Memphis—Odd Fellows’ Bldg. (2nd floor} 
Meridian—Winner, Klein & Co, 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—25 Eighth St. South 
Missoula—Missoula Merc. Co, 
Mobile—Level Best Shoe Store 
Montgomery—Campbell Shoe Co. 
Nashyille—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—897 Broad St. (2nd floor) 
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South Bend—Ellsworth Sxore 
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Stamford—L, Spelke & Son 
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Tacoma—255 So. Lith St. (Fidelity Trust Bldg.) 
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POETRY 


Unsolicited contributions to this department cannot be returned. 


T was a voice of sensitiveness, poetic 

charm and ethical fervor that was stilled 
in the recent death of Josephine Preston 
Peabody. She has filled a large place in 
the poetic firmament of America, and espe- 
cially in that field of the poetic drama 
which attracts so few of our versifiers. 
This part of her work can not be adequately 
represented in quotation, so we are content 
to glean here and there in her books striking 
specimens of her verse. 
one of the earlier of her books, ‘‘ Fortune 
in Men’s Eyes,” copyrighted in 1900 and 
now published by Houghton Mifflin 
Company: 


I SHALL ARISE 


You doubt. And yet, O you who walk your ways 
Glad of your very breath! 

Look back along the days: 

Have you not tasted death? 


What of the hour of anguish, over-past, 
So fierce, so lone, 
That even now the soul looks back aghast 
At sorrow of its own: 
The pierced hands and stark,— 
The eyes gone dark? 
You who have known 
And trodden down the fangs of such defeat, 
Did you not feel some veil of flesh sore rent,— 
Then, wonderment? i 
Did you not find it sweet 
To live, still live,—to see, to breathe again, 
Victorious over pain? 
Did you not feel once more, as darkness went, 
Upon your forehead, cold with mortal dew, 
The daybreak new? 
And far and new, some eastern breath of air 
From that rapt Garden where 
, The lilies stood new-risen, fragranter 
Than myrrh? 
“Death, Death, was this thy sting— 
This bitter thing? 
Can it be past? 
Only I know there was one agony, 
One strait way to pass by, 
A stress that could not last. 
And in such conflict, something had to die. . . . 
It was not [.”’ 


THE STAY-AT-HOME 


I have waited, I have longed— 

I have longed as none can know, 
All my spring and summer time, 

For this day to come and go; 
And the foolish heart was mine, 
Dreaming I would see them shine,— 
Harlequin and Columbine 

F And Pierrot! 


Now the laughing has gone by, 

On the highway from the inn; 
And the dust has settled down, 

And the house is dead within. 
And I stay—who never go— 
Looking out upon the snow, 
Columbine and Pierrot 

And Harlequin! 


All the rainbow things you see 
Understream are not so fine; 
And their voices weave and cling 
Like my honeysuckle vine, 
Lovely as a Violin!— 
Mellow gold and silver-thin: 
Pierrot and Harlequin 
And Columbine! 


Oh, the people that have seen, 

They forgot that it was so! 
They, who never stay at home, 

Say, “’Tis nothing but a show.” 
And I keep the passion in: 
And I bide; and I spin. 
Columbine . . . Harlequin 

. Pierrot! 


We take first | 


“Typ Singing Men,’ published in 1911 
(Houghton Mifflin Company), is a book 
wherein ‘‘labor finds its plea for justice 
clothed in beauty as well as strength.” 
But to present any part of this long poem 
is beyond our space limits, so we select— 


NOON AT PAESTUM 


Lord of the Sea, we sun-filled creatures raise 

Our hands among the clamorous weeds,—we 
4. too. 
Lord, of the Sun, and of the upper blue, 

Of all To-morrow, and all yesterdays, 

Here, where the thousand broken names and ways 
Of worship are but shards we wandered through, 
There is no gift to offer, or undo; 

There is no prayer left in us, only praise. 


Only to glory in this glory here, 
Through the dead smoke of myriad sacrifice ;— 
To look through these blue spaces, blind and clear 
Even as the seaward gaze of Homer’s eyes; 


‘| And from uplifted heart, and cup, to pour 


Wine to the Unknown God.—We ask no more. 


“Harvest Moon” (1916, Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) came in the war years and is 
dedicated to the women of Europe, to the 
women especially upon whom the burden 
of war falls most heavily. ‘“‘It is this 
aspect of War,’ we are told, ‘‘—man’s 
immemorial method of settling his own 
disputes—that brings it into high relief as 
a futile blasphemy of Life that is and Life 
that might be.’”’ We select— 


HARVEST MOON 


Over the twilight field, 

Over the glimmering field 

And bleeding furrows, with their sodden yield 
Of sheaves that still did writhe, 
After the scythe; 
The teeming field, and darkly overstrewn 
With all the garnered fulness of that noon,— 
Two looked upon each other. 
One was a Woman, men had called their mother: 
And one the Harvest Moon. 


And one the Harvest Moon 
Who stood, who gazed 


‘On those unquiet gleanings, where they bled; 


Till the lone Woman said: 


“But we were crazed .. . 

We should laugh now together, I and you; 
We two. 

You, for your ever dreaming it was worth 

A star’s while to look on, and light the earth; 
And I, for ever telling to my mind 

Glory it was and gladness, to give birth 

To human kind. 

I gave the breath,—and thought it not amiss 
I gave the breath to men, 

For men to slay again; 

Lording it over anguish, all to give 

My life, that men might live, 

For this. 


“You will be laughing now, remembering 

We called you once Dead World, and barren thing. 
Yes, so we called you then, 

You, far more wise 

Than to give life to men.” 


Over the field that there 

Gave back the skies 

A scattered upward stare 

From sightless eyes, 

The furrowed field that lay 

Striving awhile, through many a bleeding dune 
Of throbbing clay,—but dumb and quiet soon, 
She looked; and went her way, 

The Harvest Moon 


TO A DOG 


So, back again? 

—And is your errand done, 
Unfailing one? ; 

How quick the gray world, at your morning 
look, 

Turns wonder-book! 

Come in,—O guard and guest: 

Come, O you breathless, from a life-long quest! 

Search here my heart; and if a comfort be, 

Ah, comfort me. 4 

You eloquent one, you best 

Of all diviners, so to trace 

The weather-gleams upon a face; 

With wordless, querying paw, 

Adventuring the law! 

You shaggy Loveliness, 

What call was it?—-What dream beyond a guess, 

Lured you, gray ages back, 

From that lone bivouac 

Of the wild pack?— 

Was it your need or ours? The calling trail 

Of faith that should not fail? 

Of hope dim understood?— 

That you should follow our poor humanhood, 

Only because you would! %? 

To search and circle,—follow and outstrip, 

Men and their fellowship; 

And keep your heart no less, 

Your to-and-fro of hope and wistfulness, 

Through all world-weathers and against all 
odds! 


Can you forgive us, now?— 
Your fallen gods? 


HERITAGE 


“And if that men should cease from-war, 
What surety can there be 
Of hardihood and sovereignty 
And might, so battled for? 
Whence shall a master draw his strength 
And splendor, if so be, at length, 
The strong man cease from war?’’ 


Oh, he might some day light his mind 
With fires that glowed when he lay blind; 
The watch-fires of all motherkind— ; 
The ardors that encompassed him 

While he lay hid, unmade and dim, 
Beleaguered as a bonden thrall, 

With her lone body for a wall. 

And she, his stronghold of a year 

Against the armaments of fear,— 

Her arms his wreathed cherubim, 

Fought with the hosts of hell for him, 
And smiling in the eyes of Death, 

Tore from her heart his gift of breath. 


Yet, “ Whence shall be their hardihood, 
* If men forbear to spill men’s blood?” 
From her uncounted agony 
Through climbing ages all worn by, 
Could he not learn the way to die, 
Transfigured with some radiant Why? 
From the same wells of hero-stuff, 
He still might draw duress enough 
To dare and suffer,—be, and build; 
Till some far flaming Dream fulfilled, 
Made the loud song in every vein 
Sing triumph to her, for her pain; 
Triumph, of one more glorious way 
Than plunder for a beast of prey; 
Triumph at last, against all odds 
Set up by the indifferent gods! 


Man-child,—the starveling without help, 
Less able than a tiger’s whelp,— 

Housed only, once, in her embrace, 

Weak bud of the destroying race! 

O fool and blind, and battled for, 

Whose strength is this you spill in war, 

But here?—Who laughed the stars to scorn, 
When you were born.— 


When you were born. 


Cee nce ease aeeee A SS 
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ESSEX $1145 


HUDSON $1525 


Freight and Tax Extra 


Things That Count in Moderate 
Priced Closed Cars 


What 25,000 Users Have Learned 


The Coach is a Hudson-Essex crea- 
tion brought out one year ago. The 
object was to provide closed car 
comforts at little more than open 
car cost. 

Closed cars, on high grade chasses, 
were beyond the reach of most 
buyers. 

So a revolutionary thing was done. 


Brought Closed Car Comforts 
Within Reach of All 


An entirely new closed body design 
that eliminated all the old costly 
manufacturing methods was in- 
vented. And production on a scale 
unknown in the closed car field was 
started. 

Open car users have always shown 
a preference for car performance. 
To them automobile worth means 
performance and reliability. 


ESSEX Prices 


eS 


The Coach made an immediate . 


appeal to such users. 


You Will be Proud 
of the Coach 


The Coach is durable. More than 
25,000 owners are proud of it. It 
has a simple and. sturdy beauty. 
There is ample and comfortable 
carrying space for passengers and 
luggage. Body rumbling noises are 
totally absent. Doors and windows 
stay tight fitting. 


The Coach is built for service. On 
either the Hudson or Essex chassis 
it is ready always for any use—a 
shopping trip or a transcontinental 
tour. 


These are the essentials of a mod- 
erate priced closed car. 


HUDSON Prices 


Touring Car ~ - $1045 | Speedster ae $1425 
: a Ta: dFreight ass. aeton - 
Cabriolet - 1145 aon sae oes Extra Coach - - - - 1525 

Sedan - - - - 2095 


Coach - - - 1145 
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WILHELM IL, RESIGNED, 


66 RIGHTNHSS, PEACE AND HAPPINESS have re- 
turned to my heart and home since Princess Hermine 
is here.”’ So writes the bridegroom of Doorn, until 

recently a power and portent among the nations, in a personal 

letter to a Potsdam friend. The world at large seems to find 


Copyrighted by Pacific and Atlantic. 


THE EX-KAISER AND HIS NEW COMMANDER. 


The lady is said to have taken over conduct of Wilhelm’s life ‘“‘with 


a firm hand.’’ This picture, and the other one on this page, are 
credited to the pertinacity of a ‘tireless photographer,’’ who stalked 
the royal couple, with the aid of a field-glass, for more than a month. 


these gentle sentiments characteristic of the latest, and perhaps 
final, phase of the romantic history of Wilhelm Hohenzollern, 
ex-Kaiser of Germany. His recent marriage to a young widow 
contributed much to the gaiety of most of the nations, to the 
gloom and disgust of a few. It removed forever, if we are to 
believe inspired Monarchist reports from Germany and else- 
where, any chance that he might round out his career with 
a meteoric return to power. The modern Napoleon, they say, 
has forfeited his last chance to dazzle friends and foes by re- 
appearing as “the man on horseback,’’ and will now complete 
his days in his prosaic, domestic Elba. ‘The twentieth-century 
Cesar” will rise to no dramatic climax, tragic or otherwise. 
He has chosen the common lot in preference to a heroic réle. 
While paragraphers and cartoonists extract humor and sar- 
ecasm from the situation, chiefly by representing the former All- 
Highest as starting a new sort of war in which he’s sure, once more, 
to get the worst of it, reports from Berlin and Doorn of the 
Kaiserial ménage are full of sweetness and light. ‘‘ A new spring- 
time of life has begun for the Kaiser, with his remarriage,” 
of his friends told S. B. Conger, Berlin correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. ‘‘He is, as he writes me, and as 
I learned in Doorn circles, a new man in body and spirit.”” To- 
gether with the credit that is given to the new Mrs. Hohenzollern 


one 


UNDER A NEW REGIME 


for this change, however, there is a certain amount of criticism 
because of the almost too careful and wifely manner in which 
she is conducting the household, including the ex-Kaiser. Count 
Von Moltke, for years Wilhelm’s “‘Court Marshal,” has resigned 
his post and returned to Berlin largely because the fair Hermine, 
on his report, ‘‘has not only captured Wilhelm’s heart, but his 
purse-strings, also.’”” The Count denied vigorously a report to the 
effect that he had been “‘fired”’ by the Princess because he wanted 
to keep the ex-Kaisera prisoner within the limit of the chateau’s 
park. Nobody, asserts Von Moltke, tried to dissuade Wilhelm 
from leaving the grounds. The real reason why nearly all of 
Wilhelm’s old entourage is deserting, says the ex-Court Marshal, 
is nothing more nor less than low pay. The Ledger’s correspon- 
dent quotes the resigned dignitary to this effect: 


“The new Kaiserin already has a firm grip on the reins. The 
Kaiser feel fine thereunder. Life at Doorn is of Spartan sim- 
plicity. The Kaiser, who spent half his life in travel and sur- 
rounded with all luxury, to-day is tied to a modest country 
house of fourteen small rooms and passing his honeymoon more 


Copyrighted by Pacific and Atlantic. 


A CAPABLE “QUEEN IN: EXILE.” 


It is rumored that she has driven away most of the Kaiser’s old 
servants by cutting their pay, but the Kaiser himself writes that 
“brightness, peace and happiness’ have returned to his heart since his 
marriage with her. She is shown with her daughter by her first husband. 


simply aud narrowly than any country squire. There is no 
longer a trace of the so-called court or court establishment. 
“There is simply no money for such things,” continued Von 
Moltke, for whom as for other Doornites, the proceeds of the 
ex-Kaiser’s book apparently have mysteriously disappeared. 
““Tnroads are being made on his private property from all sides. 
The Government recently forced the return of a painting of 
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Be as careful as your doctor 


When the accident happens—be as care- 
ful as your doctor. 


He always uses sterile gauze, sterile cotton, 
and sterile bandages. In case of accident 
should you be less careful? Strips of ‘old 
linen, of handkerchiefs, nearly always germ 
laden, will not do. 


Great surgeons and great physicians use 
Bauer & Black products because they know 
this dependable sterilization is absolutely 
necessary. They know that they can open 
these Bauer & Black packages of surgical 
dressings without a doubt as to their rightness. 


There is no greater confidence than this— 
when human life depends upon it, to trust 
implicitly in the name Bauer & Black. 


Bauer & Black is more than a_ business 
house; it is doing a work vastly greater than 


the making of mere merchandise; it is an 
institution of the highest ideals and accepts 
the responsibility which the name Bauer 
& Black on the products of its manufacture 
guarantees, 


You, too, can break the seal on any 
Bauer & Black package of surgical dressings 
with the assurance of complete safety. Germ 
life has: been made impossible by a double 
process of sterilization. Every Bauer & Black 
package is marked <ésteri/e”—meaning not 
only that the contents were ‘sterilized during 
manufacture, but that they are sreri/e now. 


Your protection is to always ask for 
Bauer & Black products. You can then 
place absolute trust in every package you buy. 


AT YOUR DRUGGIST 


Always ask for Bauer & Black adhesive 
plaster, absorbent cotton, gauze bandages, 
picric acid gauze (best for burns), and at all 
times have them ready for an emergency. 


It is easy to remember the name—Bauer 
& Black. 


A Hanpsook oF First Atp 
Is Yours FOR THE ASKING 


This valuable 127-page book on <¢First 
Aid’? will be sent to you free. It tells you 
how to treat accidents and what to do until 
the doctor comes. Write to Bauer & Black, 
2500 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


BAUER & BLACK 


Makers of Sterile Snrgical Dressmys and 
Alhed Products 
New York 


Chicago Toronto 


For 29 years Bauer & Black products have been 
used by leading hospitals, surgeons and physicians. 


Bauer & Black 
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‘Uariety is just one of the 
charms of the delicious fooa- 
fruits, Sealdsweet oranges 
In color Sca/dsweet oranges range from bright 
through golden to russet. Whatever the outer 

appearance, they are filled with juice. 

There are early, mid-season and late kinds, each 
with certain elements of superiority as distinguish- 
ing charaCteristics, from O€tober to July. 


Sealdsweet 
Glorida Oranges | 


Carefully cultivated groves in every seCtion of Flor- 
ida’s famous citrus belt, produce the juicy, health- 
giving Sea/dsweet oranges, rich in vitamines. 


They come from the Indian River hammocks, 
the fertile plateaus of Marion, Volusia and Putnam 
counties, the lake-girt highlands of Polk, Orange 
and Lake, the prairies and valleys of DeSoto, 
Hillsboro and Lee, and the coastal plains of Dade, 
Manatee, Sarasota and Pinellas counties. 


Sealdsweet Florida oranges are helpful 
in planning varied menus and in 
providing balanced meals 


“<> 


SEND FOR GIFT COPY OF BOOK 
“HOME USES FOR JUICES OF SEALDSWEET 
ORANGES AND GRAPEFRUIT” 

Contains tested recipes for home use, in new and 
pleasing ways, of the juices of these food and health 
fruits. Illustrated in natural colors, A gift copy is 
yours for the asking. Address 

Florida Citrus Exchange 
} ) 704 Citrus Exchange Bldg. 
/ Tampa, Florida 


Sealdsweet 
‘Florida Grapefruit 


Rich in food values; fine for health. The 
fruits that help you to work easier, to think 
better, and to enjoy life more. 


SS 


Ask for SEALDSWzeT oranges and grapefruit — 
insist that they be furnished 
to you in wrappers bear- 
ing this trade-mark, 


Sealdsweet Grapefruit 
and Pineapple Soup 
: See-reripe in free book) 


, | penny. 


"as “an 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


Christ which the Kaiser had had painted for 
his deceased consort at a cost of 5,000 
marks, and which he valued particularly 
because she loved it. 

‘Princess Hermine’s influence can be 
felt through the entire house. She con- 
duets the household with care and vigor 


| even in the smallest things, and quickly 


brought order into the slack conditions 


. | which developed during the time the Kaiser 

| was a ‘widower. 
_ exercised the tightest control. 
‘is done to-day in Doorn house without her 


To speak plainly, she 
Nothing 


approval. She runs the whole establish- 
ment and its servants and watches every 
The Kaiser is better pleased 
therewith than any one else.” 


Count Von Moltke, altho he has been 
practically pushed out into a cold world 
by the cut in his pay ordered by his mas- 
ter’s new wife, brought from Doorn, reports 
the correspondent, ‘‘as a sign of continued 
favor, a new photograph of the ex-Kaiser.”’ 
Wilhelm, known of yore for his fondness for 
being photographed and scattering auto- 
graphed likenesses among friends and ac- 
quaintances, summoned the court photog- 
rapher from Potsdam to Doorn to take a 
special picture. This latest photograph is 
inscribed ‘‘To my true friend, Von Moltke, 
from his grateful Kaiser, King Wilhelm.” 
The world at large is permitted to note 
that this inscription carries no suggestion 
of an ‘‘ex,” “emeritus,” or ‘“‘resigned.” 
‘“A Kaiser once, a Kaiser always,’”’ may 
be included among the royal mottoes. 

Another Potsdam friend of the Kaiser, 
reports The Ledger correspondent, ‘‘con- 
firms Count Yon Moltke’s statement as to 
the new boss at Doorn, and intimated that 
Princess Hermine had supprest a house 
revolt.” This friend is 
marking: 


quoted as re- 


“Tt is true that Princess Hermine runs 
affairs with a hard hand. Not all the resi- 
dents of Doorn House are as satisfied as 
the Kaiser. Several ‘old aunties’ were 
unwilling to bow to the new conditions, 
as the Kaiser writes me, but ‘his Hermine’ 
has made good her position as hausfrau. 

‘Even at the marriage we each got only 
half a glass of wine to toast the couple.” 


A good many French editors refuse to 
see elther the humorous or ‘‘flavorsomely 
human” sides of the ex-Kaiser’s wedding. 


The facts that the new Mr. and Mrs. 


| Hohenzollern were referred to throughout 


as ‘‘ Their Majesties,” that Wilhelm signed 
himself on the marriage register simply 
“Wilhelm II”? and was treated by every- 
body as if he were still the autocrat of old 
days, may have helped to inerease the ire 
of the Paris Temps, which views Wilhelm’s 


| fresh and smiling start upon a new career 


“ce 


insult to outraged humanity.” 
The New York Tribune comments that 
there is a good deal to be said for this point 
of view, and criticizes the happy benedict 
in these unkind paragraphs, wherein one 
may catch a suggestion of a silver lining: 


It might well seem that sense of the evil 
he had helped do the world should have 
held him to a more dignified ending. 

But the compensating fact is the com- 
plete pricking of the great imperial bubble 
which this piece of cheapness accomplishes. 
Here is the pattern of Teutonic nobility 
acting like any selfish, small-town sausage- 
dealer. Here is the anointed partner of 
the Almighty forgetting every obligation of — 
family and position and concentrating 
his entire attention upon a comfortable 
old age. . 


About the time when these reports of the 
Kaiser’s capitulation to petticoat govern- 
ment were coming through from Berlin 
and Doorn, Sir Basil Thompson, K. C. D., 
formerly head of the British Secret Service, 
was lecturing in this country. Sir Basil 
told his audiences that, from the beginning 
of the World War, the Kaiser had been 
ruled by his general staff as completely as 
he can possibly be ruled by the Princess 
Hermine in his present state. This view 
of Wilhelm as a ‘“‘mere mouthpiece”’ rather 
than as an All-Conquering War Lord, Sir 
Basil announced that he presented on 
unquestionable authority. The New York 
Herald thus summarizes this part of the 
British official’s talk: 


Before August 4, 1914, the German 
Kaiser decreed that his armies must not 
invade Belgium. Erich von Ludendorff 
and the entire General Staff told Wilhelm 
that there was no way to France but 
through Belgium. Again the Kaiser said 
there must be no invasion of Belgium. The 
General Staff departed only to return with 
the military order that was to send the 
German ranks into the little country. 

‘Sign this order or the General Staff will 
consider it its duty to take over the protec- 
torate of the Fatherland,” said the officers. 


Wilhelm, on the authority of the ex- 
Secret Service Head, signed. He signed on 
similar compulsion, we are assured, through- 
out the war. He was not wicked so much 
as weak. A slightly new version is given 
of the final collapse, which found him weak 
as usual. According to Sir Basil’s account: 


A few days before November 11, 1918, 
General von Buelow went to Unter den 
Linden, where the Kaiser sat in profound 
ignorance of the plans and knowledge of the 
ereat General Staff. 

“Tt is my duty to tell you,’ said Von 
Buelow to Wilhelm, ‘‘that there is not a 
possibility of the Fatherland winning the 
war.” 

“We shall not lose until every German 
has died,’”’ replied the Kaiser. 

“But it is my duty, sir,’”’ went on Von 
Buelow, “‘to inform you that there is a 
revolution in Berlin.” 

“Then, I, personally, shall lead the 
army to Berlin,” cried Wilhelm, leaving 
his chair. 

“Tt is my duty, sir,’ persisted Von Bue- 
low, “‘to tell you that your life would not 
be safe among your soldiers.” 

_ Wilhelm von Hohenzollern fell back into 
his chair. His face went gray and twitched 
convulsively. Efforts to arouse him failed. 
Von Buelow and physicians lifted the Em- 
peror of Germany into a motor-car and the 
remains of what had been the Kaiser were 
driven at wild speed to Holland. 


t has won the : friendship 
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of a nation 


There has never been the slight- 
est uncertainty about the posi- 
tion of the Jewett with the 
American public. 


When it was first introduced last 
year it was greeted, not as a new- 
comer, but with all the confi- 
dence and respect accorded an 
old friend. 


And the explanation is really 
quite simple. Motorists had 
long waited for just such a car 
as this stout-hearted six. 


They had pictured it in their 
minds as the ideal expression of 
economical motoring —so the 
Jewett immediately came into 
its own. 


Since that time an immense 
volume of good will has been 
created throughout the nation. 


The Jewett has consolidated 
every one of its friendships. It 
has proven that it is not only 
spirited and good looking, but 
strong, sturdy, dependable. 


As might be expected, the sales 


chart has accurately reflected 
this appreciation. 


Month by month the figures 
have climbed until now the 
Jewett is firmly established as 
one of the fastest selling and 
broadest selling cars on the 
market. 


It has, we sincerely believe, done 
more than any other automobile 
in preaching the sound doctrine 
of six-cylinder ease, comfort and 
efficiency. 


It has made men conscious of 
the elements they should expect 


in a practical car, and they have . 


done the rest. 


In 1923 the new and greatly 
improved Jewett will continue 
its march of triumph. 


It is now a seasoned product— 
tried and proven. 


In the year to come it will vastly 
increase its circle of enthusiastic 
friends and still more firmly 
establish itself as a safe, sound 
and profitable investment. 


Touring Car *995—Sedan *1465—Coupe *1445 


F. O. B. Detroit, Tax Extra 


JEW ETT 


cA Thrifty SixBuilt by Paige 
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WHAT ONE THING IS “CHARACTERISTICALLY AMERICAN”? 


Your boy is your 
greatest business 


When you first got him, that son of yours 
was the most wonderful thing in the world. 
You told yourself that always he and you 
would be pals. 


Now, suddenly emerging from your own 
affairs, you are faced with the realization 
that he is growing up, that he and you are 
“out of touch.’ Your boy, again, is your 
greatest business. 


The years between ten and twenty mark 
the turning of the tide in a boy’s life. Then, 
boys often think parents unreasonable, 
harsh, unsympathetic. Parents often think 
boys secretive, unresponsive, callous. Left 
to chance, a boy in his “‘teens’? may become 
anything. A mistake may be fatal. 


AMERICAN Boy 
“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in All the World” 


is engaged in the greatest business in the 
world, the making of men. Its editors, 
lovers of boys, students of boys, believers 
in boys, are dedicated to the work of helping 
boys understand themselves, and the world 
they must grapple. Through suggestions 
furnished by them, the greatest story writers 
of the day are inspired to conceive absorbing 
tales of actual life, in which the forces that 
move the universe are pictured in all their 
realism. 


They don’t mince words, they do not preach. 
They draw no silly, mollycoddle hero. Their 
characters are human folk, selfish, proud, honest, 
generous, treacherous, weak and strong, who move 
through actions of compelling interest; succeeding, 
failing, but always teaching a lesson that fires 
boyish ambition and calls to sleeping capacities. 


No boy can read these stories without gaining 
an appreciation of clean living and clean thinking. 
No boy can live with the flesh and blood people of 
these tales without understanding the difficulties 
that mock at effort and without learning life is 
service to others and subduing of self. 


THE AMERICAN BOY holds out a hand 
to you and to your son in the business of making 
him a real citizen. 


Give your boy and that other boy you are 
interested in the advantage of its influence. Give 
him a year’s subscription to THE AMERICAN 
BOY. 


$2.00 a year by mail. 20 cents a copy at 
news-stands. Subscribe for a year or leave 
a standing order at yout news dealer’s. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 630 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Enclosed find $2.00, for which send TH Amurt- 
cAN Boy for one year, beginning with the current 
| issue, to 


LEMENCEAU, aboard the steamer 
Paris on his return to France, ordered 
a grapefruit as a night-cap. He said it was 
his parting tribute to a delicacy which he 
did not know when he dwelt here just 
after the Civil War, and which, he said, 
he deeply regretted having lived without 
for eighty years. 

Other Europeans have returned with 
the story that ‘‘all Yankees begin their 
day by consuming a hemisphere of grape- 
fruit dusted with powdered sugar.” This 
has caused Allan Nevins to inquire, in the 


New York Hvening Post, just what we | 


would now select as the one thing “‘char- 
acteristically American.” Is it the rocking- 
Is it household ice, or is it the 
oyster? Is it the skyscraper, or is it the 
glaring electric sign? Mr. Nevins recalls 
the comments of other noted visitors who 
came to us long before Clemenceau. He 


chair? 


writes in The Post. 


Matthew Arnold, in the brief impres- 
sions of America which he entitled ‘* Civili- 
zation in the United States,” did not omit 
to point to the universal use of fruit and 
ice as a trait demarking American from 
Juropean life. He denied our claims that 
the fruit was better as well as commoner. 
Never believe that an American peach is 
as good as a peach grown under English 
glass, he said, or an American apple as 
a Newtown pippin, or an American pear 
as a Marie Louise pear. But, whereas in 
other lands such fruits are for the wealthy, 
in America the whole people enjoy them. 
It has always been true. John Adams, 
stopping to breakfast in this city with 
John Morin Scott when he rode to the first 
Continental Congress, noted a tribute in 
his diary to the plates of luscious peaches, 
melons, pears, and plums served ‘‘in great 
perfection.”” The humblest dairy restau- 
rant has its daily erate from Florida. 
‘“Good-by to the copious meals, the early 
grapefruit!”’ was one of the sighs of H. W. 
Nevinson’s farewell to us last spring. . 

In time Europe will adopt the grapefruit 
from our tables as it has already adopted 
ice. One note of wonderment ran through 
all early foreign books of travel in America 
—our ice! When Henry Wansey toured 
this country in the summer of 1794 he 
was imprest by nothing more than by such 
ice-houses as that attached to Philadel- 
phia’s most pretentious hostelry. The 
owner of the hotel took him from the blaz- 
ing kitchen on a blistering day down some 
steps and through two doors, and he stood 
beside a wall of ice, in a temperature that 
soon made him glad to retreat. Other 
travelers of equally early date found that 
ice Was no mere urban luxury, but that 
nearly all the thrifty farmers of the North 
enjoyed it. It was the iced drinks that 
struck Lord Acton when he came over to 
the Crystal Exposition. Dickens com- 
mented upon the solid blocks of ice dumped 
by wagons on the Broadway sidewalks, 
and Martin Chuzzlewit found an iced 
sherry cobbler, sucked through a straw, 
the most delightful event of his American 
tour. 

““Good-by,”’ said Nevinson, ‘to oysters 
large and small, to celery, and olives be- 
sides the soup, to sea-food, to sublimated 
viands, to bleeding duck, to the salad 
course, to individual pie or the thick wedge 
of apple pie, to the invariable slab of ice- 
cream.” To pie, hot bread, and oysters 


all our visitors have given mention for 
generations. Olives would be no novelty — 
to an Italian, or salad to a Frenchman. 
But European travelers long ago ascribed 
the bad teeth which they discovered in 
most Americans to pie and hot bread, with 
calomel as a contributing cause. As for 
oysters, it was not merely their abundance, 
but their size that called for mention. 
‘‘How do you feel?”’ asked James T. Field 
when Thackeray had swallowed one of the 
enormous bivalves served at the Parker 
House. ‘‘Profoundly grateful, and much 
as if I had swallowed a baby,’ gasped 
Thackeray. Many travelers, like Isaac 
Candler in 1824, wondered at the reckless- 
ness with which we devoured “‘oysters and 
sweet cakes together.” 


Mark Twain, in his reply to Bourget’s 
caustic depiction of America in ‘‘Outre- 
Mer,” is said to have declared that there 
is nothing ‘‘characteristically American” 
except ice-water and railway accidents. 

Clemenceau carried back with him not 
merely a taste for grapefruit but something 
else that originated in America—a safety 
razor. A number of other details must 
haveappealed to him as characteristic of the 
country, opines Mr. Nevins. For instance: 


Clemenceau was too good an observer not 
to be struck by the universality of the 
admirably appointed bathroom, the per- 
fection of plumbing. It has become dis- 
tinetively American since his previous 
sojourn. Dickens, it may be remembered, 
commented on the difficulty of obtaining 
water for the toilet in our hotels. Anthony 
Trollope, here during the Civil War, ear- 
ried his own bathtub and experienced daily 
exasperation in getting it filled. Univer- 
sally American and universal only in 
America, again, is the central heat, the 
radiator, and the constant, all-permeating 
warmth. We were always too warm for 
our English visitors, and Sir Philip Gibbs 
has just told us that even in midwinter 
our sleeping-cars are insufferably warm 
still. But the consummation of appliances 
to make us warm is American. 

The skyseraper, the train without com- 
partments, the glaring electric sign, the 
sprawling fire-escape—these, like the grape- 
fruit, help characterize America now that 
all the comfortable old social generaliza- 
tions once relied upon by Europeans have 
become impossible. It can no longer be 
said, as Miss Martineau declared, that 
American women carry their modesty to 
a ridiculously affected extreme. Travelers 
can no longer dilate upon the excessive 
réle of the boarding-house in American life, 
as Mrs. Trollope and James Silk Bucking- 
ham did. They ean no longer comment on 
the early age of marriage. They can not 
assert that we all bolt our meals, using 
a knife-blade to get them to the mouth. 
They can not find our women ignorant 
and our men all talking dollars. They can 
not say that they are kept awake every 
night in our cities by the dashing of en- 
gines to put out the incessant house fires. 
They can not even, as Herbert Spencer did 
in his famous lecture, accuse us of working 
too incessantly and forgetting that toil is 
a means, not anend. America is too large, 
too various, and too much like the rest of 
the world to let its manners be compre- 
hended in neat and distinctive formule. 
But the Pullman, the high-piled office strue- 
ture with its flights of elevators, the pala- 
tial barber-shop, the wonderfully efficient 
telephone system—these are American. 
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Pickles in Patterns 


Just one example 
of uniformity 
in food preparation 


XAMINE closely a jar of Heinz pickles. 

They look good to eat, yes—but note 
the arrangement of the contents. Every- 
thing placed just so. 

Now look at another jar. It shows the 
same uniform pattern. You can’t tell them 
apart. And any number of jars, each packed 
by a different girl, show the same orderly, 
tasteful arrangement. 

The neat, prim, white-capped “Heinz 
girls” do this very skillfully and rapidly. 
Visitors to the Heinz spotless kitchens 
marvel at their deftness. 

This uniformity in packing is proof of 
a still greater thing—the uniformity of the 
products which are packed. It speaks vol- 
umes for the care in sorting and selecting. 

And the Heinz principle of uniformity 
goes still further. It is uniformity of grade 
and quality as well as of size—uniformity 
in every phase of preparation. Any one 
jar of pickles or any one can of beans is 
exactly as good as any other jar or can. 
The uniform quality and taste of each of 
the 57 Varieties is something which can 
always be depended upon. 

The reason is not only high standards 
of food preparation—but cheerful loyalty 
to these standards by the men and women 
who do the preparing. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
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TEETH ; 
hard enough! 


OST PEOPLE just“go through 
the motions” of brushing their 
teeth. 

Only one out of ten dares to give 
his teeth the scrubbing that teeth 
really need. 

“A lick and a promise of more” — 


all because many gums are too tender 
to stand the cleaning. 

With Ipana Tooth Paste, you can 

_ brush fearlessly. 

Far from harming your gums, Ipana 
is a tooth paste that thousands of 
dentists recommend to patients whose 
gums are soft and spongy. 

And the secret is this—that in the 
ingredients of Ipana is Ziratol,a gentle 
healing antiseptic that makes gums 
firm and healthy. 


Ask your druggist for Ipana and you'll 
discover for yourself that a beneficial tooth 
paste can have a delicious flavor as well, 
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“PHOTOGRAPHING” A CONFEDERATE ARMY ON STONE 
MOUNTAIN . 


ITH the blackness of night for his 

dark-room and the side of a mountain 
for his photographic paper, Gutzon Bor- 
glum, the sculptor, who is to carve upon 
the steep granite side of Stone Mountain 
near Atlanta, Ga., his gigantic memorial to 
the Southern Confederacy, will place a 
powerful projecting lamp at the foot of the 
mountain and photograph on the granite 
the figures and scenes he 
is to cut out of the moun- 
tain’s side. The head of 
a horse of General Rob- 
ert E. Lee will be thirty 
feet in length. 

This tells the magni- 
tude of the task of the 
sculptor. He has found 
that he can not carve his 
figures—which are to 
run along the 900-foot 
precipitous face of the 
mountain for over 700 
feet—as any other sculp- 
tor has ever worked 
before. The Atlanta 
Journal tells us: 


It has been easy for 
him to make models and 
to complete sketches 
showing just what he 
wants the memorial to 
be, but he has never been 
able until now to devise 
a ‘satisfactory way of 
transferring his drawings 
to the mountainside. 

The reason can be 
made clear at once by 
showing the situation which confronts Mr. 
Borglum. 

He is going to carve his memorial on the 


Wide World Photos 
CLIMBING HIS “PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATE.” 


| steep side of the mountain, where the rock 


goes almost straight up and down. He 
has selected a point 300 feet from the 
ground as the place where he will cut the 
figures into the granite. Of course, before 
the actual carving begins the figures must 
be outlined on the mountain just as Mr. 
Borglum wants them sculptured. They 
must be exact in size, in proportion and in 
location. 

You may ask why the sculptor doesn’t 
have himself lowered over the side of the 
mountain and trace there with paint the 
figures just as he wants them to be. That 
method would not do, because be would 
lack perspective. He would be so close to 
the mountain that he couldn't tell what he 
was doing. Every now and then he would 
have to have himself lowered to the ground, 
a distance of 300 feet, so that he could stand 
off and see what he was doing. ‘This would 
make the task impossibie. 

The plan of sketching the figures on 
canvas and stretching the canvas along the 
side of the mountain was suggested, but 
it was not feasible, because the canvas 
would not fit closely.enough against the 
rock, and would slip out of place. 

Finally, some means of projecting the 
figures on the mountainside was found to 
be the only practical plan, and many 
experiments were made toward this end. 
For one thing, a shed was built at the foot 
of the mountain and the figures were out- 
lined on a window in this shed so that 
when you looked through the window you 


could see the figures on the mountain in the 
size they are to be when they are carved 
there. The light passing through the 
window would spread out before it reached 
the mountain and would make the figures 
as you saw them there much larger than 
they were on the window in the shed. Mr. 
Borglum’s plan was to look through this 
window and, by means of telephones, 
direct workmen on the mountain so that 
they would outline the figures as he desired. 


Gutzon Borglum used this method of exploring the side of the 
granite mountain near Atlanta, Georgia, on which he plans to carve, 
a stupendous memorial to the Confederacy. 


But this plan, too, failed to work out. 
Then, at last, Mr. Borglum hit on the 
device of printing his sketch on the moun- 
tainside, just as a photographer prints a 
photograph, and he is now completing 
arrangements for this experiment. 


In an interview which Mr. Borglum gives ° 
to The Journal, he presents this outline of 


+ his plan: 


The memorial is to represent the mobil- 
ization of the Confederate forces. All 
branches of the Army—infantry, cavalry, 
artillery—will be shown marching across 
the face of the mountain. A group of 
Confederate leaders will be seen in the 
foreground reviewing these troops. This 
group will include Lee, Davis, Stonewall 
Jackson, Johnston, Beauregard, Stewart, 
Gordon, and Joe Wheeler. 

The figures of Lee and Davis will be 
the largest of the Confederate chieftains. 
The head of the horse that General Lee will 
be shown riding will be thirty feet long, 
and the distance from the top of the rider’s 
hat to the horse’s fetlock will be eighty- 
two feet. 

It is my plan to carve the figures of Lee 
and of Davis first, a work that will cost 
about $100,000; then I will proceed with 
the others in the main group; and after 
that-I hope to carve an entire army march- 
ing across the face of the mountain. If I 
am able to do that, the various groups of 
the memorial will extend for a distance of 
700 feet across the mountainside. 

The memorial as I plan it will without 
doubt be the greatest monument ever 
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Why the Banker Had to Say "No 


He wanted to help that merchant 
out of the hole. But, as any banker 
must, he had to know just how the 
business stood. 


How could he know, however, 
when the merchant himself could 
only guess? 


Could only guess how much he 
already owed and how much was 
owed him! Could only guess whether 
his expenses were too high or his 
sales volume too low! Could only 
guess which departments were mak- 
ing money and which were losing! 
Could only guess at most of the 
other vital fundamental facts that 
would quickly have told him and the 
banker just where he was heading! 

Such guessing was ex- 
cusable in the days when 
it used to cost a small 
business a lot of time 


Better ' Figures 
Bigger "Profits 


and money to get at the real facts. 


Today, however, the Burroughs 
Simplified Accounting Plan makes 
the job so easy that many merchants 
do it themselves in slack hours or 
turn it over to a clerk. 


This simple plan is one of the big- 
gest things Burroughs has done in 
its 38 years of serving business. It 
has already helped more than a 
thousand small businesses to cut 
down expenses and increase profits 
because they know just where they 
stand every day. 


Are you familiar with this plan? 
If not, get in touch with the nearest 
Burroughs office right now. Your 
telephone book or your banker will 
give you the address, or 
write to Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Company, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Burroughs 
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built. The single figures will dwarf other pieces of sculpture, and 
the entire effect of an army marching across the mountain in 
review before their leaders will be bigger than anything of its 
sort ever before attempted. : 


In telling of his plans to print on the mountainside the figures 
he intends to carve there, Mr. Borglum said: 


When I first thought of this plan I wrote to different manu- 
facturers of lamps, but at first my plan appeared to them to ke 


Hi 
Wide World Photo. 


impossible. It wasn’t, however. I have just finished assembling 
at my studio in Stamford, Connecticut, a lamp, the most power- 
ful ever built in this country, that will throw itsrays a distance 
of 700 feet, which is the distance I must project my drawing from 
the foot of Stone Mountain to the point where I intend to carve. 

It will be necessary to fix the lamp so that it can be held abso- 
lutely motionless. This will be due to the fact that the negative 
I place in the lamp will be magnified many times over on the 
mountainside. For instance, in experiments I have made in 
my studio at Stamford, the head of General Lee’s horse was little 
more than the size of a pinhead on the slide, and yet when I 
projected it on a canvas 600 feet away, it was enlarged to the 
height of twenty-four feet. A tiny error in the adjustment of 
the lamp or in the proportions of the drawing on the negative 
will be magnified manyfold on the mountain. 

This means that we will have to use great pains, and that our 
task of completing the outline of the memorial will not be finished 
in a night. But I have no fear of failure. I not only believe, 
but I know, that if I could get a lamp strong enough I could print 
pictures on the moon. 

The way I intend to carry out my projection work at Stone 
Mountain is this: First, by several nights’ work I will determine 
the exact location for General Lee’s figure; then I will print the 
figure there, print it just as a photographer prints a photograph 
in his darkroom. [I will make that spot on the mountain. sensi- 
tive to light by pouring sensitizing chemicals over it; then, 
working at night, because the night itself will be my darkroom, 
T will let the rays of the lamp shine against the mountain for 
several hours. After that I will pour developing fluid, then fixing 
fluid over that part of the mountain where the light has been 
shining. In this way I will develop the picture, I will fix it on 
the granite, and then I will wash away the chemicals. By morn- 
ing I will have my picture ready for my workmen to begin cary- 
ing. I will treat the various figures of the memorial in this way 
until finally I have the biggest photograph ever made, printed 
on the granite face of the memorial. I will have my carving far 
enough along in three months’ time, for the figure of General 
Lee to be plain from the foot of the mountain. 


GRANITE TROOPERS, A HUNDRED FEET HIGH. 


It is planned to carve a great procession of Confederate soldiers, with General Lee at their head, high up 
on the side of Stone Mountain. This photograph is from a preliminary sketch by the sculptor. 


THE LONG DUEL OF CONSTANTINE AND 
VENIZELOS ) 


T HAS BEEN a personal duel, with Greek polities as the 
weapon, that has been fought between Venizelos and ex- 
King Constantine for the past ten years. The last whirl 

of the wheel of fortune put Constantine in exile. But he has been 
exiled before, and Venizelos, in the past, has ‘‘come skyrocket- 
like to sudden splendor, and 
vanished again into utter dark- 
ness.” 

The contest between the two 
began while Constantine was 
Crown Prince, when Venizelos 
was in power and the Crown > 
Prince was campaigning with 
the Greek Armies in the Balkan 
Wars. Constantine’s father, 
King George, ‘“‘a more astute 
diplomat than any of his sons,”’ 
recognized Venizelos’s ability, 
but foresaw in him trouble for 
his dynasty. Old King George 
is reported to have said: ‘‘Veni- 
zelos is by far the ablest states- 
man Greece has produced during 
my reign; but I hope he will 
soon be hanged from the mast 
of a battle-ship.”’ 

HKugene S. Bagger, in his book, 
“Eminent Europeans’? (Put- 
nam), draws two intimate and 
interesting portraits of Venizelos 
and Constantine. They are 
opposites in mind and tempera- 
ment, diametrically different in 
all their standards of govern- 
ment. 

Venizelos, Mr. Bagger ex- 
plains, was a Greek reared in 
Crete, under Turkish rule, and he quotes the Greek statesman 
as saying of himself: ‘‘I had to decide whether I would be a 
lawyer by profession, and a revolutionary atintervals; or a revolu- 
tionary by profession, and a lawyer at intervals.”’ He chose the 
profession of a revolutionary. ‘‘ Young Venizeloshad no illusions. 
Neither had he fears,’ Mr. Bagger says. ‘‘From the outset he 
had seen his road clearly. He knew that the Cretan problem 
admitted of but one lasting solution, and that was union with 
Greece—for there could be no peace in Crete as long as the Turks 
remained there.’’ So he fought the Turks, he defied the Euro- 
pean Powers, and he even refused at times to obey Greece. 

He fought. And when he lost he took to the hills of Crete, only 
to reappear again in control, and in command of greater resources. 
“For the Cretan insurgents, a campaign meant fighting not only 
the Turkish regulars and their native Moslem confederates, 
but also the troops of the ‘protecting’ Powers garrisoned in 
Crete, and Venizelos, the young lawyer of Canea, was often 
‘at war with Europe.’”’ Mr. Bagger continues: 


By 1909 Venizelos achieved everything there was to be 
achieved in his native island. Crete, like Macedon for Alexan- 
der, had grown too narrow for him. But the wider opportunity 
was already in the offing. 

On January 10, 1910, Venizelos landed at Pireus. He was 
forty-six years old. For the next ten years the story of Venizelos 
is the history of Greece. 

Mr. Venizelos brought with him to Athens the gift that had 
earned him in Crete the respect and admiration of the European 
representatives. It was moderation. If he was a revolutionary 


‘adventurer, his manner strangely resembled that of a conserva- 


tive statesman. If he was a gambler, he gambled with such 
perspicacity that the game was undistinguishable from legitimate 
business. He knew that if you only give Time a chance, it will 
work for you. He possest one of the rarest as well as most 
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N every community, men of broad ex- 
perience and women of fine percep- 
tions, have learned that the lasting thing 
is the thing of true value. And so, in 
their homes you find expressions of rare 
craftsmansh p. And on their finest cars 
—Mason Cords. In short, their every 
possession reflects that ceaseless desire 
of its maker to attain the genuine and 
exceptional. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


effective faculties—mastery of the fine art 
of waiting. To be able to sit still with a 
nonchalant dignity; not to shoot until 
you see the whites of Opportunity’s eyes, 
is the key to success in diplomacy and war, 
also in that combination of diplomacy and 
war, love. Marlborough had that faculty, 
and Cavour; so did Casanova. It is a 
gift indispensable to snipers—and to 
makers of history. 

In October, 1910, Venizelos was ap- 
pointed Premier. He had a very sub- 
stantial majority in the National Assembly, 
and he ran the business with a smooth 
efficiency that was a novelty at Athens. 
He immediately started general house- 
cleaning—reorganization of home govern- 
ment, finances, army, navy. And he began 
to lay the foundations of that foreign 
policy which culminated in the two victori- 
ous wars of 1912 and 1913. 

It was in October, 1910, on the eve of 
his appointment as Premier, that Venizelos 
said to King George: ‘“‘If your Majesty 
consents to leave me full liberty of action 
and to ratify my program, I promise to 
present you in five years with a renovated 
Greece, capable of inspiring respect and of 
supporting her rights.” 

Moderation of statement was always 
a dominant trait in Venizelos. He prom- 
ised to the King a renovated Greece in five 
years. Within three he presented a doubled 
Greece, not to George himself, for the old 
King had been assassinated at Salonica, 
but his son and successor, Constantine. 


It would be hard to devise, says Mr. 
Bagger, a more dramatic, even melo- 
dramatic, contrast than that separating the 
antagonists in the duel which was destined 
to be Greece’s contribution to the annals 
of the Great War, and afterward. ‘In 
1910 Kaiser Wilhelm could ask contemp- 
tuously, ‘Who is this man Venizelos? In 
1920, Venizelos had a leading réle in 
deciding the destiny of the Near East, 
while the Kaiser was sawing wood in a 
Dutch garden with a sentry watching 
him.” 

Mr. Bagger sketches this picture of Con- 
stantine, and at times compares it with 
his antagonist: 


Constantine, scion of a North German 
princely house, huge, fair, sanguine, shrewd 
tho not too intelligent, bellicose and 
proud, with a joviality only too often 
swept away by flashes of temper, amiable 
on the surface, cruel and self-centered at 
bottom, wilful rather than strong-willed, 
is the typical aristocrat. Venizelos, the 
thoroughbred Levantine, small, wiry, 
undistinguishable of feature, as supple 
physically as mentally, with a lightning 
intellect, a will like a Damascene blade, 
at once lithe and ruthless, a manner of 
extreme suavity screening a cold glow of 
passion, is the ideal of the man risen from 
the people—but a people whose plebeian 
tradition is two thousand years older than 
the heritage of the proudest Northern aris- 
tocracy. 


No one, Mr. Bagger notes, is likely to 
challenge the description of Constantine 
as an aristocratic type; but there will be 
those who object to the designation of Mr. 
Venizelos as a leader of democracy. The 


democracy of Venizelos is the democracy, 
not of the Russian, but of the French 
Revolution, and the democracy of the 
French Revolution was militant and im- 
perialistic. To continue: 


The democratic ideal of M. Venizelos 
is a Greater Greece, uniting within its 
boundaries all the redeemed groups and 
segments of the Hellenic race, governed 
by. an all-Helenic parliament. It is a 
political, as distinguished from a social 
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ONCE MORE IN POWER. 


At the Lausanne Peace Conference, where this 

recent photograph was taken, ex-Premier Veni- 

zelos was greeted as the Greek who had saved 
most from the recent debacle. 


concept of democracy; its stamp is of the 
year 1848, rather than of 1922. Mr. Justice 
Brandeis once referred to Secretary Hughes 
as one of the most enlightened minds of 
the eighteenth century. One may call 
Venizelos one of the greatest statesmen of 
the early nineteenth century. 

The greatest tribute to Venizelos’s 
intellectual power was rendered by Con- 
stantine himself. ‘‘When he is with me 
I confess that his arguments are so con- 
vineing that I quickly begin to imagine 
that they are my own,” he said once. 

On the other hand, no one who ever 
came into contact with Constantine, not 
even the wildest American correspon- 
dent bursting with the ambition to tell him 
what an unspeakable traitor he was, could 


‘remain unaffected by the charm emanating 
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from that kingly personage. A Venizelist 
lady, who wrote a rather vituperative 
book about him, said that no woman could 
possibly resist the smile of his blue eyes. 
It would seem that the only mortal, male 
or female, who did not melt away in 
Constantine’s radiance is M. Venizelos 
himself. 

Certainly the saying, ‘‘Every inch a 


| king,’’ has never applied more strikingly 


to a ruler—and that means a good deal, 
for Constantine measures six feet six 
inches. The highest compliment to his 
splendid physique was probably paid by 
the American visitor who, issuing from 
an audience with him, 
burst into a sigh: 
“What .a wonderful 
guard for the Harvard 
eleven was wasted to 
makea king!’ Another 
admirer from the States 
declares that Constan- 
tine is the “‘ personifica- 
tion of majesty.” 

With all his six feet 
and a half, his Teutonic 
east and his gorgeous 
trappings he was more 
like a member of a 
Greek crowd—of any 
crowd—than the home- 
ly but distant Veni- 
zelos. After all, the 
advocate who asserted 
that Constantine was 
more a typical Greek 
than - Venizelos, was 
right. Constantine was 
a more typical man 
than Venizelos, who 
would be set apart in 
any mass of men by 
the eold intellectual 
glow of his genius. 

There is a story how 
Venizelos, after his 
arrival in Greece in 
1910, made a speech 
from the balcony of 
his hotel to a crowd assembled below. 
The issue that agitated the public mind at 
the time was: Should the National Assem- 
bly, elections for which were pending, be a 
Constituante, or should it merely revise 
the existing constitution? The difference 
was vital. <A constituent assembly would 
have mooted the question of the dynasty, 
of the form of government. <A revisionist 
assembly would oceupy itself with reforms 
of detail, not touching on the form of gov- 
ernment at all. The hotheads of the Mil- 
itary League clamored for a Constituante. 
The King and the court party sat up nights 
praying to the Almighty for a revisionist 
assembly. Venizelos (one of whose chief 
principles was ever not to allow trees to 
grow to the sky) sided with the King. 

In the course of his speech from the 
baleony of the Grand Hotel, Venizelos 
remarked, en passant: ‘‘The Assembly, of 
course, will be a revisionist body.’”? From 
every direction shouts came: ‘‘We want 
a Constituante.”’ V-enizelos, without rais- 
ing his voice, repeated with slow emphasis, 
“I say, the Assembly will be a revisionist 
body.” Reenforced shouting from the 
crowd: ‘‘Down with revisionism! We 
want a Constituante!’”’ The politicians 
on the baleony watched Venizelos intently. 
In a sense that moment marked the part- 
ing of roads. Had the Cretan given in to 
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‘the crowd there’s no telling where the 
affair might have ended. It might have 
ended in a revolution, in a republic, any- 
thing. The popular mood was ripe. 
Without visible emotion Venizelos  re- 
peated for a third time: ‘‘The Assembly 
will be revisionist.’”’ The crowd was non- 
plused. Never had Athenians been treated 
like this. There was an ominous hush— 
then wild cheering for Venizelos. He had 
, J. 


The first clash of authority between the 
two, after Constantine became King, was 
when the latter went to Potsdam in 1913 
to receive the baton of a Prussian Field 
Marshal from his imperial brother-in-law, 
the Kaiser. In a speech then Constan- 
tine said: 


EXILED FOR THE SECOND TIME. 


Constantine and his Queen fled before the Revolutionists, and there 
is a report that they may come to this country to live. 


“T am proud of being a Prussian officer. 
We Greeks owe the magnificent victories 
of our army to the principles of warfare 
which I and my officers acquired through 
intercourse with the Prussian General Staff. 
To the General Staff I owe the knowledge 
that brought me such brilliant suecesses in 
the war.” 


Within twenty-four hours, notes Mr. 
Bagger, pandemonium was loose in the 
Paris press. Venizelos (who may or may 
not have owed his knowledge of how to 
treat the indiscretions of a sovereign to— 
intercourse with Prussian chancellors) 
promptly telegraphed that the King was 
not accompanied by a responsible minister, — 
and that the foreign policy of the Greek 
Government remained unchanged. The 
pandemonium subsided. . . . After several 
more ups and downs, Constantine again 
was in power. Mr. Bagger records and 
comments: 


The evening of the day when Constan-~ 
tine was recalled by a majority of one 
million votes will be remembered as the 
greatest political orgy in Hellenic history. 
In Athens strangers wearing the Royalist — 
badge embraced and kissed one another — 
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OU are one of millions of Americans who 
are rapidly learning a great deal about 
automobiles. 

You want to know w/y your car goes, par- 
ticularly why it goes wrong—so, you want to 
know what it is made of. 

You cannot have a really eficient car with- 
out Copper, Brass and Bronze in certain parts. 
And, in other parts, where there might be a 
choice, Copper, Brass and Bronze make a 
good car better. 


Assure yourself that Copper, Brassand Bronze 
are used for the parts indicated on this page. 


Ask the dealer when you buy a car. 
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BeReoni House 


You can buy all the materials for a 
complete home direct from the man- 
ufacturer and save four profits on the 
lumber, millwork, hardware andlabor. 


1068 


for this 
Seven 
Room 
House 


Not Portable 


This sturdy two-story home contains big living- 
room, dining-room, kitchen, pantry, rear porch, 
three bed-rooms, bath and closets, A complete home. 


This Dutch Colonial 
$1932 


Twelve Rooms 


This handsome home contains living-room 14x26 
feet, library, hall, din ing-room, pantry, kitchen, 
four bed-rooms, sewing- room, bath and five closets. 


ALADDIN Houses Not Portable 
All lumber cut to fit by Aladdin System (not port- 
able). Proved savings of over 18 4, waste in lumber 
and up to 30% saving on labor. Aladdin Homes 
built everywhere. Satisfaction or money back. 


Million Dollar Corporation Guaranty 
Prices quoted include all lumber cut to fit, win- 
dows, doors, woodwork, glass, paints, hardware, 
nails, lath and roofing. Complete drawings and in- 
structions. Many styles to choose from. 
Highest grade lumber for all interior woodwork, 
siding, and outside finish. Send today for money- 
saving Aladdin Catalog No. 39. 

BAY CITY, 


The ALADDIN Co., MICHIGAN 


i Also Mills and Offices at Wilmington, North 


Carolina; Portland, Oregon; and Toronto, Ontario 


RS. 


SPACE HEATE 


Your. Guarantee 
of Satisfaction 


Proven Uses 


In the booklet “‘Diction- 
ary of Uses” has been col- 
lected information sent in by 
users—a total of 125 proven uses. 
C-H Electric Space Heaters are easy 
to install—no assembly—require 
practically no space. Two feet long, flat 
like a ruler. Over 175,000 in use. $3 
each, at your electrical supply dealer. 


Booklet S. H. sent on request. 


THE CUTLER-HAMMER 
MFG. CO. 
Industrial Heating Department 
Works: Milwaukee and NewYork 
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in the streets, and smashed the heads of 
such candidates for suicide who wore no 
badges. 

Venizelos received the news of his defeat 
ealmly. ‘‘I hope that the Allies will not 
punish Greece because of Constantine,’’ he 


said. Never since has he said or done 


anything to justify doubt as to his sincerity 
in the moment of his downfall. 

To allege that Constantine was brought 
back by the unpopularity of Venizelos 
would be unfair. In a sense his victory 
was his victory, not only his opponent’s 
defeat. Venizelos was not only a foreigner 


| himself. He had been hoisted into power 


by foreign bayonets. The best of rulers 
can not live down that taunt. ‘‘We don’t 
want you to govern us well—we want 
you to get out,” said the Venetian patriot, 
Daniele Manin, to the Austrians. 


Now by the turn of the Greek wheel of 
fortune, as the result of the war with 
Turkey and especially the Asia Minor 
debacle of the Greek Army, Constantine 
is again in exile. This time “King Tino” 
in his fall seems to have earried down with 
him all of the Greek royal family. All of 
them have left Greece, except King George 
II, Constantine’s son, and the dispatches 
say that he is but little more than a 
prisoner in the palace. 


THE NEW ITALIAN AMBASSADOR WAS 
ONCE A COAL MINER HERE 
HEN Prince Celasio Caetani, who has 
been appointed Italian Ambassador 

at Washington, reaches the United States, 

he will come as no stranger. For soon 
after obtaining the degree of Civil Engi- 
neer in Rome at the age of twenty-four, 
he turned toward America, intent on 
perfecting himself in his profession. 

He entered the Mining School of Co- 

lumbia’ University, enrolling himself as 

Mr. Celasio Castania. After completing 

his course he went West to the mining 

country and took a job at the mines in 

Bunker Hill and Sullivan. There, as the 

story is told in a special correspondent’s 

dispatch from Rome to the New York 

Tribune: 


John Hays Hammond noticed the young, 
intelligent miner, and one day asked him 
his name. The prince told him about his 
family and why he wished to remain un- 
known as the son of the Duke of Sermoneta. 
He felt that if his fellow workmen knew he 
was a nobleman the camaraderie that 
marked their relations would end and his 
life as a miner would be concluded. 

The prince then spent some time in 
mining districts between Alaska and 
Mexico, alternating manual work with 
designing and agriculture. In Alaska he 
held a job as constructor and engineer. 
At Floro, in Mexico, he improved the proc- 
ess of washing gold. 

His love of adventure induced him to 


explore the island of Treadwell and the 


Gulf of Taku, and with the plans from this 
trip he studied a project for the installation 
of a hydro-electric plant there. He re- 
mained in this desolate spot, with only 


a few companions, in the company of seals 
and walruses, for one Arctic winter in a hut 
built in the fiord, surrounded by floating . 
ice. 

On his return to Idaho he changed the 
entire process of washing metal and re- 
constructed the whole plant. After many 
years of experience in practical mining, 
and having made many friends he 
founded a firm of engineers who special- 
ized in the construction of shafts and min- 
ing plants. 

The prince made a success of this project 
and his four big ventures, the ‘‘ Tomboy,” 
the ‘“‘Smuggler Union,” in Colorado, the. 
“Plymouth,” and the ‘‘Mountain Cup,’. 
in California, are testimony of his work. 

When Caetani was at the zenith of his 
mining career, war broke out and he re- 
turned to Italy to serve his country. But 
Italy was the neutral. Accordingly, he 
offered his services to Herbert Hoover, then 
head of the American Committee of Dis- 
tribution,in Belgium. : 

While waiting for Italy’s intervention he 
found plenty of work to do. When the 
terrible earthquake at Avezzano, near 
Rome, made thousands homeless and hun- 
ery, he organized a special expedition to 
earry help to that district. i 

Before the declaration of war between 
Italy and Austria he volunteered and be- 
eame sublieutenant of engineers.- Then 
he was transferred to the aviation corps 
and asked to be sent to the front as soon 
as war broke out. He was sent to Col de 
Lana, an exposed and dangerous sector, 
and his work there won him fame. 

In September, 1916, he was sent with his 
company to Macedonia, where he lost his 
inseparable companion, Rodolfo Grimaldi 
Casta. The Italian War Office called him 
back to Italy. There was special work for 
him to do in the third zone of the Faiti 
sector. This part of the Carso was almost 
at the merey of the enemy, and it was 
necessary to build defenses in the face of 
the enemy. This Caetani did. 


In November Caetani was ordered to 
organize a defense of the Piave. He was 
named liaison officer to the British troops 
on the Montello and reorganized the forti- 
fications of that hill. Later— 


He was called by General Pennella, and 
with Captain Young he reorganized the 
first-line defenses of Pederobba and Palaz- 
zon. The concrete breastworks built by 
Caetani outside the barbed fences, and 
mostly built at night time, have been pre- 
served in part to this day. 

Soon after the Armistice his heavy labors 
told on Captain Caetani, and he broke 
down. For a year he was ill, but he re- 
covered sufficiently to attend the confer- 
ence at Paris, where, with the cooperation 
of Herbert Hoover, arrangements were 
made to aid Italy and Austria. 

The prince then abandoned his plan of 
returning to the United States and devoted 
his time to improving his estates in the 
Pontine marshes, which had been partly 
cultivated during the war. When this 
estate was in working order in October, 
1920, he was elected to the municipal 
council, and a year later was elected 
Nationalist deputy to the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

Prince Celasio’s brothers all served their 
country. The eldest, Leone, who is now 
the head of the house, since his father’s 
death a few years ago, was an officer in the 
infantry; another brother, Don Livio, who 
was in the diplomatic service at the Italian 
Embassy at Petrograd when war broke 
out, hastened home and volunteered as 


G.T.M. SPECIFIED 
GOODYEAR KLINGTITE BELTS 


IN TRANSMISSION SERVICE IN THE PLANT OF THE 


WESTFIELD RIVER PAPER COMPANY 
RUSSELL, MASSACHUSETTS 


Blueprint sketch of Goodyear Transmission Belt installation in the plant of 
the Westfield River Paper Company, with insert photograph of the plant 


97% Goodyear-Equipped—and the G.T.M. 


It is six years now since the G.T. M.—Goodyear 
Technical Man—made his first analysis for the 
Westfield River Paper Company, at Russell, 
Massachusetts. He has returned to the plant 
time and again since November, 1916, to make 
analyses of other drives, and each time he has 
found those first seven Goodyear Klingtite 
Belts he specified still on the job and in work- 
ing trim. 


That earliest problem was one of recommend- 
ing the most efficient and economical belting for 
seven transmission drives on which three of 
the belts run crossed and all on cone pulleys, 
nearly vertical. In addition, forked shifters are 
used at intervals. 


The .G.T.M. gave expert study to the drive 
requirements and the working conditions. He 
calculated carefully all the pulley dimensions, 
loads, and other factors involved. He noted 
particularly the need for belting with excep- 
tional friction qualities, flexible yet tight-grip- 
ping and slipless. 


He recommended seven 8-inch, 6-ply Goodyear 
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24"Face 


Klingtite Belts. These belts, to quote from a 
letter written in July of last year by Supt. 
Lewis Dozier, ‘‘have given uninterrupted serv- 
ice, looking today as if they would run satis- 
factorily for some years to come. Edges of 
belt show no abuse from shifting.” 


The service these Goodyear Belts gave earned 
for the G. T. M. the opportunity to analyze 
the entire plant of the Westfield River Paper 
Company, and today 97% of the Company’s belt- 
ing is Goodyear Blue Streak or Klingtite Belts. 


You can get the same intelligent service from 
the Goodyear Technical Man and the same 
economical, eficient and trouble-free operation 
from Goodyear Belts for your mill. These belts 
last longer and do better work because they are 
not built and bought just as so much belting, 
but as the right belts for the job, specially de- 
signed, constructed and specified to their work. 
For further information about the Goodyear 
Analysis Plan and Goodyear Mechanical 
Rubber Goods, write to Goodyear, Akron, 
Ohio, or Los Angeles, California, 
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ever a dull evening in the home 
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The relaxation, the gayety and the stimulus 
which all the world is seeking, Magnavox Radio 
will bring to your own hearth and home. 
With the Magnavox Radio, every incoming 
signal registered by the receiving set is repro- 
duced to the utmost degree of sensitivity and 
power. This incomparable superiority, based on 
scientific reasons known to every expert, has by 
general popular opinion given Magnavox the 
distinctive title of the Reproducer Supreme. 


R-2 Magnavox Radio with 18- 
inch horn: this instrument is 
intended for those who wish 
the utmost in amplifying 
power; for large audiences, 


ment for use in homes, offices, 
amateur stations, etc. $45.00 


Model C Magnavox Power 
Amplifier insures getting the 
largest possible power. input 


dance halls. etc. . $85.00 for yout Magnavomen ttle 
R-3 Magnavox Radio with 14- 2 stage AC-2-C . . $80.00 
inch horn: the ideal instru- 3 stage AC-3-C 110.00 


Magnavox Products can be had from good dealers everywhere. Our 
interesting new booklet (illustrated in three colors) will be sent on request. 


The Magnavox Co., Oakland, California 
New York: 370 Seventh Avenue 
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simple grenadier soldier. He was killed 
in 1915. <A third brother, Michelangelo, is 
now an invalid from an illness he contracted 
in the trenches and lives at San Remo with 
his mother, the dowager duchess, Ada 
Wilbraham, an Englishwoman. 

The Gaetani, or aS sometimes written 
Caetani, are the oldest of the princely 
Roman families whose deeds have filled 
many a page in history. 


$1 FOR $10.—A CIRCUS “SHOVE-BACK” 


HE cireus ‘‘ butcher,” the man who sells 
things with an eye to getting at least 
500% on his investment, has a neat method 
of converting a one dollar bill into a ten, 
greatly to the disadvantage’ of the so- 
ealled ‘‘rubes” who buy of him. At least 
this was true in the good old days, says 
Albert Geyer, an old cireus tumbler, who 
is writing a series of articles for the Los 


Angeles Times. The vietim, after watch- 


- ing the sale of a ‘‘cireus lemonade”’ for five 


cents, ordered one for himself and handed 
over $10 in payment. And then, says Mr. 
Geyer, who was a witness of the trans- 
action, the butcher demanded: 


“Say, mister, haven’t you got 15 cents 
in change?” . 

‘Fifteen cents,’ the man repeated in- 
eredulously; ‘“‘you don’t intend to charge 
15 cents for that drink?” 

“Sure thing,’ was the bland response; 
“that’s the regular price.” 

‘*Poppycock—regular price!’’ snorted 
the man, his choler beginning to assert it- 
self. ‘‘Nothing of the sort—didn’t I just 
see you charge a man 5 cents for the same 
kind of drink?” 

“Nix on the rough stuff, simp,’”’ answered 
the attendant, his hard gimlet eyes narrow- 
ing to mere slits; “‘it won’t get you nothing 
here—we go to the mat with fresh ginks, 
see?’ Then, as if hailing somebody at a 
distance, he shouted: ‘‘ Don’t leave with 
that ambulance yet, there may be one 
more to go in that.”” Then turning again 
to “‘grouch”’ he said: ‘‘ You’ve got a nerve 
to spring a big bill like this for a glass of 
lemonade. You bet if I could change it 
I'd make you come through with 15 cents 
all right, you old cheap skate. Now hit 
the trail while the hot-footing is good,” he 
concluded, naturally thrusting the folded 
note into the outraged man’s extended 
hand, at the same time leaning forward 
and waving him away. The customer, 
white with anger, thrust the folded note 
into his wallet, stamped into the crowd. 
While deliberately aggravating ‘‘grouch” 
to the point where his judgment and eau- 
tion had virtually become nil, the crafty 
scoundrel had cheated him out of $9. This 
is how the theft was perpetrated: When 
the ‘‘butcher”’ observed his customer™delve 
into his purse, he correctly surmised that a 
bill would be forthcoming, and he secretly 
‘““palmed”’ a $1 note which had previously 
been folded to the exact size that he later 
folded the patron’s $10 bill, and placed it 
in a handy position under the counter. 
The feat of substituting the smaller bill 
for the larger one is simple enough for 
the proficient crook. This trick is known 
in cireus parlance as ‘‘the shove-back.” 
While extremely simple, it seldom fails. 
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When a work of any description is acknowledged 
to be supreme in its field, it inevitably becomes the 
object of comparison. 


i 
| 
| 
i 
| 
There is nothing unusual in this. It befalls any 
product which has won the reputation of being | 
surpassingly fine. 
Invariably there are those who imitate and claim 
equality with it, and who seek to profit through : 
its high repute. 
| 
| 


But in’ their efforts to duplicate the original, they 
neglect to duplicate the skill and artistry which 
give it distinction. 


They succeed only in imitating the lesser details, 
the shell and semblance of the reality; they never 
attain to its deep, inner excellence. 


They are barred from reaching this goal by the nat- 
ural law that the follower can never be the leader; 
that he who is content to tread in the leader’s 
footsteps can never by any chance overtake him. 


The public, sitting in impartial judgment, is not 
deceived by unsupported claims, and does not accept 
them as a substitute for performance. 


The public knows that comparisons are never sought 
with the commonplace but always with the best, 
and they serve only to confirm and strengthen 
allegiance to the leader. 
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Fire-Safe 
-and more! 


Of course Genasco Latite Shingles are fire safe! You wouldn't 
buy any roofing today that wasn't fire resistant—any more than you 
would buy a motor car without brakes, or a watch-dog without teeth. 


But you don’t buy roofing for fire protection only. You demand 
WEATHER protection—the one factor of vital importance in the 
selection of your roof. 


Genasco Latite Shingles weather ALL weather. The sun can't 
curl them. Frost can’t pry them apart. Wind can’t tear them 
off. They Jay tight and stay tight because they're locked tight 
—held firmly and flatly against the roof deck. 


Ask your dealer to show you their locking-on feature—how they 
give you protection against fire—why Trinidad Lake Asphalt Cement 
gives them such extraordinary resistance to wear and weather. 


Then put them over your old, weather-battered shingles or on 
new boards—on your house, barn, stable or garage. Three natural, 
unfading colors—deep warm red, cool sage green and blue-black. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 


New York THE BARBER ASPHALT St. Louis 


Kansas City 


Chicago COMPAN YW Atlanta 


Pittsburgh PHILADELPHIA 


Asphaltic Roofing, Flooring, Paints and Allied Protective Products 


| MOTORING’ AND: AVIATION 


MR. WRIGHT DISPARAGES THE GLIDER 


RVILLE WRIGHT RISES TO PROTEST against ‘a 
very common misconception of the value of the soaring 


contests in motorless planes.’’ Several of these flights, 
he says, have been, so sensational as to mislead many into think- 
_ing that other means than a motor have been discovered for 
- supporting and propelling an airplane from place to place. 
The contests of the gliders are valuable as contributions to 
_ the science of flight, and are, Mr. Wright declares, a delightful 
“sport, furnishing a safe and cheap means of acquiring skill in 
operating an airplane. But the scene must be set for a successful 
sailing flight. In an 
article in The United 
States Air 
_ Magazine upon the 
possibilities of soar- 
ing, the 
says: 
The chief factors 
-in soaring flight are 
the hill, the wind, 
the plane and the 
skill of the oper- 
ator, ranking in im- 
-portanee about in 
‘the order named. 
The plane best 
adapted to one hill 
and one wind condi- 
‘tion may be ill- 
suited to another 


Service 


inventor 


~hill and another 
wind condition. 
There is not now A, 


and probably never Courtesy of Orville Wright, 


will be a type of 
soaring plane most 
suitable for all con- 
‘ditions of wind and 
hill, any more than 
there is a most suitable type of airplane for all conditions of 
speed and loading. . 

From 1911 to 1921, Mr. Wright held the world’s record for 
soaring. In his gliding experiments at Kitty Hawk, North 
Carolina, in 1911, he hovered over the same spot for 9 minutes 
and 11 seconds. This record stood until 1921 when it was beaten 
in Germany by Herr Harth, who remained in the air twenty- 
one minutes in a plane without a motor. This year the world 
was astounded by the achievement of Hentzen, a German glider- 
pilot, who maintained his flight for 3 hours and 6 minutes. 
Later, as reported in the London Daily Mail, Hentzen’s record. 
was broken at Lewis, England, by a Frenchman named Maneyrol, 
with a flight of 3 hours and 21 minutes. The Mail’s comment 
was that no new principle of flight was utilized that differed 
from Orville Wright’s flights over the sand dunes of North Caro- 
lina, and the longer duration of the flight ‘‘was due in part to 
improvements in the glider itself, natural results of the progress 
made in aerodynamics in the last ten years; in part to the skill 
acquired in handling aircraft during this period; but especially 
to the more advantageous topography of the ground over which 
the flight was made.” 

Mr. Wright, in his article in Air Service, tells of encounters 
with winds and rising hot-air currents in the experiments he and 
his brother made with the motorless plane, which they were the 
first to operate successfully: 

Soaring in rising trends of air deflected upward by hills, trees, 
waves, ete., always occurs on windy days. But it is well known 


THE FIRST SUCCESSFUL MOTORLESS PLANE. 


Orville Wright in his glider soaring in the air currents over the sand dunes at Kitty Hawk, 
North Carolina, where in 1911 he established a world’s record that stood for ten years. 


that over level ground, where there are no hills or other obstacles 
to deflect the air upward, soaring is done on comparatively calm 
days and not on windy days when the fluctuations in the velocity 
of the wind are greatest. 

I have seen thousands of buzzards in soaring flight over level 
ground on calm, sunny days, but I have yet to see one case of 
soaring over this same ground on ‘a windy day with the sky over- 
cast. If the bird depended on getting its support from the 
“internal work of the wind” it would do its soaring on days when 
the fluctuations of the wind were greatest, instead of on days 
when they were least. My brother and I calculated many years 
ago the support to be obtained from gusts of greater intensity 
than those actually 
encountered in na- 
ture. I believe that 
any one who takes 
the trouble to make 
this caleulation will 
be convinced that 
the explanation of 
soaring flight is not 
to be found in the 
internal work of the 
wind, 


On the other hand 
it is well known 
that soaring can be 
done in rising cur- 
rents of air pro- 
duced not by ob- 
jects on the ground, 
but_ by the. differ- 
ence in’ tempera- 
ture of the air at the 
surface and _ that 
above. These cur- 
rents of rising air 
are most frequent 
on calm days when 
the sun is shining. 
We see them in the 
whirlwinds which 
lift leaves and dust 
into the air. When you see one of these ‘‘whirls”’ stirring up 
the dust on a country road, look into the sky, a little to the 
direction toward which the wind is blowing. You will often find 
a buzzard circling there. He circles to keep within the area of 
the ‘‘whirl”’ which increases in diameter with height. 

In calm air the buzzard is able to glide on a path descending 
about one foot in each eight feet forward. In other words, its 
resistance to forward travel is equal to one-eighth of its weight, 
and its velocity when gliding on a horizontal course will be re- 
tarded at a rate equal to four feet per second. 

An aviator frequently runs into these rising currents and feels 
a slight ‘‘bump,”’ but as the diameter of the ‘‘whirl”’ is usually 
not much in excess of a hundred feet his machine is out of it in 
a second. With the lightly loaded, slow machines of ten to 
fifteen years ago these ‘‘bumps’”’ were more pronounced and the 
distance the machine was lifted by one of them was much greater 
than that experienced by the fast: machines of to-day. In 1910, 
while training some of the early aviators, I had an unusual ex- 
perience of this kind near Montgomery, Alabama. 

I had ascended to a height of a little over one-half mile and 
was descending when at a height of about fifteen hundred feet 
I suddenly discovered that I was not able to descend further, 
altho my motor was throttled to the limit and the machine was 
pointed downward as steeply as I felt it safe to point it. I re- 
mained at a height of about fifteen hundred feet for a period of 
five minutes without making any appreciable descent. Sud- 
denly the machine again began to descend and was on the ground 
in less than a minute. 

The flight was made in an almost perfect calm. The descent 
was in a spiral of not more than five or six hundred feet diameter. 
This probably accounted for the long time the machine remained 
in the uptrend of air. No doubt, if I had steered out of the spiral 
into a straight course, I would have been out of the rising 
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Is your home 


x ufferin 
for lack ae 


All Now Can Have 


This Great Boon 


Have you running water in the 
kitchen? Have you a modern 
bathtub—a washbowl—a mod- 
ern, convenient toilet? Running 
water brings these health neces- 
sities. Do you pump and capry 
water on wash-day? Running 
water ends this drudgery. You 
just turn a faucet.. 


Water for Every Need 


Running water means plenty of water 
for every need, UNDER PRESSURE. 
Water to sprinkle 
the lawn and garden 
—to wash the car— 
for fire protection. 
Why put up with the 
hand pump and the 
pail or other old-time 
methods, when for 
little money you can 
have the famous F airbanks-Morse Home 
Water Plant? 


Its Automatic 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
HOME WATER PLANT 


It is a private pumping station. 
Operates from any electric light socket 
or home lighting plant circuit. Pumps 
water from cistern, shallow well, spring, 
stream or lake. Practically noiseless. 
No switch to turn. No adjusting. Has 
galvamzed steel tank. 


200 Gallons per Hour 


Dealers: 


This is the only water plant having the 
famous Fairbanks-Morse pump. Supplies 
water for the whole family and for every need 
at afew cents a week. Quality of plant guaran- 
teed by the name. Fairbanks-Morse. If you 
do not know our local dealer, write us for 
literature. 


The Fairbanks-Morse Agency offers a val- 


uable opportunity to dealers in territories where 
we are not now represented, Write for complete 
details. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers 


Chicago 


The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co,, Ltd.. Montreal 
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trend in a few seconds; but I did not 
think of this at the time. In fact, I was 
so astonished that I did not think at 
the time of any reason for the phenome- 
non. But it is evident the machine was 
in a whirlwind of unusual diameter, in 
which the air was rising as fast as the 
machine could descend. These whirlwinds 
and other rising trends of air are not present 
everywhere and on some days do not exist 
at all. We, therefore, can not hope to get 
much use of them as a means of travel. 

The news reports of the contests abroad 
have created in the public mind an exag- 
gerated impression of the importance of 
this kind of flying. 


DO YOUR BIT AGAINST CAR THIEVES 


O assume that the motor-car theft 

problem is solely one for the police 
to solve is a mistake, asserts Harold F. 
Blanchard, a writer on automobile topics. 
The owner’s responsibility does not begin 
and end with the securing of insurance 
against theft. There are many things the 
motorist could do, and Mr. Blanchard 
points out, in Motor, several that might 
make the thief who goes after motor cars 
transfer his activities elsewhere. His argu- 
ment runs: 


Each motorist should do his bit by mak- 
ing it as difficult as possible for a thief to 
steal his car; motorists can also make it 
very hard for thieves to sell the cars they 
have stolen if they are particularly careful 
to examine the title of any used car which 
they buy. The authorities are now looking 
with favor on the idea that the way to curb 
the automobile thief is to destroy his 
market. It will always be possible for him 
to steal cars, but there will be no profit in 
that if he can not dispose of them. He will 
be in the position of a squatter who tries to 
sell a piece of land which he is occupying. 
Eventually all States will enact laws re- 
quiring a registered deed to be given when 
a car is transferred from one owner to 
another, just the same as is now universally 
done with real estate. When that fine day 
arrives the motorist need not worry any 
further about car thefts. The problem 
will no longer exist. It will be as difficult, 
almost, to sell an automobile which has 
been stolen as it would be to sell a house to 
which the seller did not have title. Sales 
of stolen automobiles will be as infrequent 
as such forms of swindling as selling the 
Brooklyn Bridge or some Masonic Temple, 
Town Hall, ete. 

But meanwhile there is much that the 
motorist can do with little or no trouble 
or inconvenience to himself. The man who 
buys a used car should be sure that it is 
not a stolen one. If he buys a ear which 
at some time has passed through the hands 
of a car thief, he has no title to it. If the 
fact that it is a stolen car is ever discovered, 
the man from whom, it was taken can claim 
it. Whether the man purchased it from 
the thief or whether the car has been sold 
three times since the thief sold it, makes no 
difference. The man who has the car in 
his possession is the one who loses it. The 
fact that he bought it innocently makes no 
difference. 

When you see a used machine which you 
wish to buv- put a small deposit on it or 


agree - orally to take it. Then insure it 
against theft. If the insurance company is 
willing to take the risk the chances are 
pretty good that it is not a stolen machine 
unless it has been stolen so recently that the 
information has not yet been received by | 
the insurance company. .- 

Whether this plan is followed or not, it 
is well to search the title of the ear in much 
the same way that a lawyer would search 
the title to a piece of property. Suppose 
that you are thinking of buying Z’s car. 
Before you hand over the money, ask him 
where he got the car. Perhaps he’ll say 
that he bought it from the Blank dealer. If 
so, call up this dealer and confirm his 
statement. If he says that he got it from 
Y, then get in touch with him. Y may say 
that he bought it from X. Then see X. 
He may tell you that he bought it new from 
the Blank dealer. In most cases this work 
will take only a few minutes and in fact 
only requires a trifling amount of time 
compared. to that which your lawyer would 
spend in searching the title of a piece of 
property which you might buy at the same 
price. But if X or Y can not be located 
your enthusiasm for that particular car 
should dwindle somewhat. If Z or Y or X 
tells you that the car was purchased from 
some stranger or was brought from a dis- 
tant part of the country, it is time to be 
suspicious. Some cars, of course are moved 
around the country legitimately. Occa- 
sionally a used-car dealer will make a. 
buying tour of 200 or 300 miles picking up 
bargains. On the other hand, it should be 
remembered that most stolen cars are 
driven to distant cities. With the excep- 
tion of New York and perhaps one or 
two others of the larger centers, where 
safety lies in numbers, it is the practise to 
drive the stolen vehicle to another town, 
wherefore any car which was not sold new 
in your own town must be looked upon with 
suspicion. 

It is not likely that Z or X or Y will ob- 
ject to answering the few questions which 
you ask. But if one of them is touchy 
enough to resent this procedure, explain 
to him that youeare not searching the title 
of this car because you question his 
integrity but just as a matter of principle. 

Never take the seller’s word for the serial 
number of the car. Look it up yourself 
and be careful to note whether it shows 
any signs of having been altered. The 
fact that the serial number seems to be 
perfect is no guaranty that it has not been 
changed, because many thieves are very 
clever in doing this work; but on the other 
hand, if they have not been particularly 
careful, a close scrutiny of the numbers, 
usually found on the motor, will reveal the 
fact. 

If your suspicions are aroused suffi- 
ciently so that you think that the purchase 
of the car is inadvisable, it is worth while 
stating the facts to the police just as you 
found them, allowing them to take any 
further action that they please. If your 
suspicions are groundless, no harm is 
done, but if they are correct you will be 
doing your share toward rounding up the 
bandits who steal more than $100,000,000 
worth of cars annually. 

Therefore it behooves the motorist not 
only to be careful in buying a ear but also 
to be eareful with his car while he has it. 
As a matter of moral principle he should be 
just as careful of an insured ear as one 
which is not insured. 

It is rather easy for the thief to cireum- 
vent the average ignition lock used as 
standard equipment. Nevertheless, the 
car should never be left unlocked If he 
wants the car badly enough he will steal it 
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The Road of the Loving Heart 


ON an Enchanted Island— 


" of the South Seas where the shining water is ever 


condition. And just as no locomotive or motor 
would be sent out, even on the best of roads, 
without occasional examination, so the human body 


the sky’s blue looking-glass, runs the Ala Loto Alofa, 
The Road of the Loving Heart—a Road of Gratitude. 


The Road was built by the Samoan chiefs for their be- 
loved “Tusitala”—Teller of Tales—as they called Robert 
Louis Stevenson, the Beloved of 
every nation. 


In thanking the old chiefs who built 

_ the road as an expression of gratitude 
for his never failing kindness, Steven- 
son said: 


“When a road is once built, every year as it goes on, . 
more and more people are found to walk thereon.... 
so perhaps even this road of ours may be useful for ° 
_ hundreds and hundreds of years. And it is my hope . 
_ that our far away descendants may remember and bless 
those who labored for them today.” 


Stevenson’s Road—paved with love 
and gratitude—led to the Island home 


‘he built in a world-wide 


-health. The Road still climbs up the 
- mountainside to Vailima, and is trod 
- yearly by hundreds who visit Steven- 


quest for 


son’s former home because of their 
Gratitude for the priceless heritage 
of his life and writings. 


But a far greater Road— 


is being built today—a road on which 
year after year more and more grate- 
ful people shall walk. A Road which 
shall not only endure for hundreds 
of years, but for all time. A Road for which far away 
descendants will remember and bless those who are 
laboring for them now. 


It is the Road of Health— 


Its builders are far-seeing physicians and public and 
private health agencies. 


The Road of Health is the only road upon which the 
sun shines. It is the only Road from which the real 
beauties of life can be seen. It is the Road sign-posted with 
Happiness and Success. Itis the Road which leads to the 
Delectable Mountains of fulfilled hopes and ambitions. 


Health is not the monopoly of any one group or class. 
And so the Road of Health is a great Public Highway 
open to all who keep themselves physically fit to travel it. 


_For however smooth a Roadbed— 


however free from dangers, wrecks cannot be avoided 
unless the machine that travels the road is in good 


—the greatest machine in the world—must be 


thoroughly examined by your doctor and regularly 
overhauled, if wrecks along the Road of Life are to 
be avoided. 


Failure to have the complex human 
machine examined regularly means 
that you are ever in danger of being 
side-tracked to—the Road of Sick- 
ness—a road over which many thou- 
sands needlessly struggle. 


The First Baby Steps— 


should be taken on the safe, smooth 
Road of Health. On it the boy and 
girl should travel eagerly to school. 
From it the young business man and 
woman must not be allowed to stray. 
Fathers and mothers will find it the 
one shining road that leads to a 
Happy Home. 


Stretching clean and white before 
you is the untrodden Road of the 
New Year. 


Therefore Be it Resolued— 


to swing wide the Gateway to the 
Road of Health—the wonderful new 
Road of Gratitude. 


Take the first step today—become a traveler on the sun- 
shiny, joyous thoroughfare—go to your doctor and have 
a thorough examination made of your body mechan- 
ism. The man and woman who find out just how 
they stand physically can, by proper care eee 
and right living, learn to avoid the Road je~ 
of Sickness—can lengthen life and can 
get far more out of it. 


Have your children examined. The ex- 
amination of a child oftentimes means 
the discovery of disease tendencies or of 
defects which, taken in time, can be % 
cured or corrected. It may save dee ~: 
formities, blindness or suffering that 
would make death preferable to life. 2 


se a clean bill of health—your passport 
or 


A Happy New Year! 


Nine years ago the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company became con- 
vinced that frequent examinations of 
the bodily machine would not only 
add to health and happiness but would 
lead to prolongation of life. The Com- 
pany thereupon arranged to offer peri- 
odic physical examinations, free of 
charge, to a large group of its policy 
holders. 

The record indicates that among the 
persons so examinea on whom the 
Company had an experience of five 
or more years following examination, 
there was a saving of 28% in mortality 
over what otherwise would have been 
expected under the general mortality 
experience of the Company. So satis 


factory have been the results that the 
field of these examinations has been 
extended by the Company beyond the 
limits originally imposed. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany provides also periodic medical 
examinations of its employees. The 
first examination showed marked 
physical defects in 25% of them. A 
year later more than one-half of these 
impairments had been overcome. 


Workers in American industries are 
said to lose one billion dollars in wages 


annually because of sickness and acci- 
dent—much of which is preventable. 
It has been estimated that six hundred 
thousand people die needlessly every 


year in the United States—die years 
before their time. Within the past 
twenty years the average life span in 
the United States has been iengthened 
at least six years—a wonderful promise 
of what can be accomplished in the 
years to come when, along with other 
preventive measures, periodic health 
examinations shall have become the 
rule rather than the exception. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany will gladly mail without charge 
to anyone requesting it, a copy of its 
helpful booklet entitled “The Ounce 
of Prevention’’. It tells the whole story 
of what is here but briefly outlined. 


HALEY FISKE, President 


. Published by dante, Ss 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY — NEW YORK 
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For Winter Comfort 


As you hike along the windy street 
Facing the blast of icy sleet 

Chapped faces, hands and ankles too 
And windburned skin may trouble you. 


Then pause a bit upon your way 

And take the Cre-Maids’ tip today, 

Just use Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 
And meet the weather with joy supreme. 


Frostbites, chilblains and kindred ills 
Hinds quickly comforts, heals and stills. 
Chapping and windburn pass away, 


Soft lovely skin just comes to stay. 


When the winds are raw and the cold extreme 
You need Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. 


Let us send you our newest and most attractive booklet—*‘Beauty Land’? —which 
explains the merits of Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. Simply mail a brief request 
to the A. S. Hinds Co, at Portland, Maine, and this pretty booklet will come 
to you in a few days. If you’ll just try this wonderful cream for some of the 
purposes described we are very sure you will soon give it preference, because thz? 
is what so many other nice looking ladies have been doing all these years past. 


It is the purity and refinement and gratifying effect of Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream that have gained for it such a remarkable nation-wide and world-wide 
patronage. It is good for everybody in your home,— grown-ups and kiddies, 
Father and brother like it after shaving and to keep their hands smooth and good 
looking. It prevents as well as heals the chapping. 


HINDS WEEK-END BOX makes a very useful gift and costs only 
50c postpaid, or at your dealer’s. Itcontains those essentials for the 
comfort and attractiveness of the face and hands. Trial size, Hind 


Honey and Almond Cream, Cold and Disappearing Cream, Soap, 
Talc and Face Powder. 


All druggists and department stores sell Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream. We will mail you a small sample for 2c or trial bottle for 6c. 
Ask your dealer for Hinds Superior Toilet Requisites, but if not 
obtainable, order of us. We send postpaid in the United States, 
Si -HIN DSC One DEPT: 


47, PORTLAND, 


Copyright 1 
A.S. Hinds 


922 
Co. 


MAINE 
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anyhow; but the chances are that he’ll 
steal some unlocked car. The thief usually — 
holds the view that there are so many un- 
locked machines to be had that it is not 
worth the time nor the risk to bridge over a 
locked ignition switch. : 

There are special ignition locks on the — 
market that are less easy to tamper with, 
but the objection to all ignition locks is 
that any thief with a few feet of wiring and — 
a pair of wire cutters can bridge the gaps 
formed by the lock, unless the hood is also 
locked. An ignition lock to be effective 
should be used in conjunction with a 
locked hood. 


MOTOR CARS AS CONSUMERS 


F the motor car industry were suddenly 

removed from the field of production, 
there are a number of industries that 
would die, and a number of others that 
would languish and have to be entirely 
revised, says Alexander Johnson in Motor. 
He sets out to prove his assertion by show- 
ing the demand in motor-car making for 
leather, copper, aluminum, plate-glass, 
tin, iron and steel, and rubber. 

In a passing reference to the demand 
which the operation of the automobiles 
makes upon the oil business, he says: 


Ten years ago, or perhaps we might 
better say fifteen years ago, the principal 
product of the oil industry was kerosene. 
The product then known as gasoline, was 
an unwanted by-product. Frequently the 
oil companies resorted to pouring the gaso- 
line that they had to take to get their 
kerosene, into the rivers and sewers near 
their refining plants. To-day kerosene is 
the by-product and gasoline the principal 
product of crude oil, into which the refiners 
are cutting deeper and deeper to get motor 
fuel. 


Leaving out of consideration crude oil, 
the industry which owes most to the pur- 
chases of the automobile manufacturers, 
is leather. And Mr. Johnson gives these 
interesting facts: 


This may seem a trifle strange to the 
uninitiated, but the statistics in the ease 
are unescapable. The leather producers of 
America turn out 50,000,000 square feet of 
upholstery leather per annum. Of this total 
the automobile industry consumes 37,165- 
000 square feet, which amounts to some- 
what more than 69 per cent. of the whole. 
What makes this the more remarkable is 
the fact that in addition to this vast quan- 
tity of real leather, the automobile in- 
dustry annually consumes nearly 90,000,- 
000 square feet of leather substitutes or 
imitations. Further, the industry needs 
5,357,000 yards of upholstering cloth to 
bedeck its closed models. And while we are 
on the subject of upholstering we may note 
that the manufacture of automobiles con- 
sumes 15,330,000 yards of material in the 
making of tops and side curtains and 16,- 
000,000 pounds of hair and padding. 

It will seareely be a surprize to find rub- 
ber as the second most indebted industry 
on our list. The total amount of rubber 
consumed in this country in 1922 was about 
500,000,000 pounds. Of this 330,000,000 
pounds went into the manufacture of tires~ 


and tubes. This is approximately two- 
thirds or 66 2-3 per cent. of the whole. 

Here is another surprize. Who would 
think that the automobile industry con- 
sumed thirty per cent. of all the plate-glass 
made in this country every year? It is 
true. The total output of plate-glass in 
America is about 55,000,000 square feet 
per annum. Of this the automobile indus- 
try consumes 16,500,000 square feet in 
making windshields and glass windows. 

If the automobile industry had not dis- 
eovered that aluminum is a metal that has 
peculiar advantages for use in certain 
parts of its vehicles, the aluminum crowd 
would be confining its attention to sauce- 
pans and other household utensils. As it 
is the automobile industry consumes nearly 
50,000,000 pounds of aluminum every year, 
out of a total production of something 
under 200,000,000 pounds. 

Jokesters are hereby warned that the 
next exhibit in the statistical field has 
been discounted and that the fact that the 
automobile industry consumes 15,510,000 
‘tons of tin, is not directed at any specific 
make of car. The total consumption of tin 
‘im this country annually is about 60,000,- 
000 tons, so that the automobile industry 
accounts for twenty per cent. of the whole. 

The copper industry does not lack out- 
lets for its product, but nevertheless it 
would miss the automobile industry’s 
buying power, since it consumes sixteen 
per cent. of the total output of the reddish 
metal. The copper production in America 
amounts to about 500,000,000 pounds in 
the course of a year. Of this the auto- 
mobile industry consumes 83,425,000 
pounds. 

There is no other manufacturing indus- 
try, which is quite such a generous pur- 
chaser of the products of sister industries. 
The motor vehicle industry, it is pleasant 

to think, is contributing its full share to 
the economic progress and development of 
the nation’s business. 


MISUSE OF THE WORD “MOTOR” 
HE Society of Automobile Engineers, 
undoubtedly a recognized authority 
in the motor world, has given considera- 
tion to the correct title to be applied to the 
power plant of the motor vehicle. And in 
_the interest of a standardized name for the 

power-plant has issued this statement: 


Motor is the correct name for an electric 
unit used for changing electrical into 
“mechanical energy, and its meaning as 
applied to internal-combustion engines can 
“be understood only by the context. An 
electric motor is commonly used on gasoline 
-automobiles in connection with the starting 
apparatus. 

The continued misuse of the word motor 
is probably due to two factors. It is used, 
and correctly, to designate a moving 
vehicle. In addition, many companies 
building engines were organized in the 

early years of the industry and included 
the word motor in their official names. 

Nomenclature is, in a last analysis, 
determined by usage. Many words are 
common to-day which are, in a derivative 

‘sense, entirely illogical, as well as entirely 
different in meaning from what they meant 
originally. Electric motor and not electric 

engine is, of course, the name forthe electric 

‘unit; and the term steam motor is not used 
as applying to a prime-mover. 

There seems to be little doubt of the 
logic and consistency of the use of the word 
engine to denote the internal combustion 
or gas unit of motor vehicles. 
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Except the eyes, 
no factor in beauty 
counts for more 
than white teeth 


No Excuse Now 


For dingy film on teeth 


A way has been found to combat film 
on teeth, and millions of people now use it. 


A few years ago, nearly all teeth were 
coated more or less. Today those dingy 
coats are inexcusable. You can prove 
this by a pleasant ten-day test. 


Film ruins teeth 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. It 
clings to teeth, gets between the teeth and 
stays. Then it forms the basis of dingy 
coats which hide the teeth’s natural luster. 


Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


Thus most tooth troubles are now traced 
to film. No ordinary tooth paste effec- 
tively combats it. So, despite all care, 
tooth troubles have been constantly in- 
creasing, and glistening teeth were rare. 


New methods now 


Dental science has now found two effec- 


’ tive film combatants. Their action is to 


curdle film and then harmlessly remove it. 
Years of careful tests have amply proved 
their efficiency. 


A new-type tooth paste has been 
created, based on modern _ research. 
These two film combatants are embodied 
in it for daily application. The name of 
that tooth paste is Pepsodent. 


Pepsadent 


REG.U.S- 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A. scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without the use of harmful grit. Now 
advised by leading dentists the world over. 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Dental authorities the world over now 
endorse this method. Leading dentists 
everywhere are urging its adoption. 


Other new effects 


Pepsodent also multiplies the starch 
digestant in the saliva. That is there to 
digest starch deposits which may other- 
wise cling and form acids. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is there to neutralize acids which 
cause tooth decay. : 


Old-time tooth pastes, based on soap 
and chalk, had just opposite effects. 


It polishes the teeth, so film adheres less 
easily. 


Thus Pepsodent does, in five great ways, 
what never before was so successfully done. 


Used the world over 


Now careful people of fifty nations are 
using Pepsodent, largely by dental advice. 
You can see the results in lustrous teeth 
wherever you look today. To millions 
of people it has brought a new era in teeth 
cleaning. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats dis- 
appear. 


In one week you will realize that this 
method means new beauty, new protec- 
tion for the teeth. Cut out the coupon 
now. 


10-Day ies Free 


Dept. 643, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Only one tube to a family 
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Off The Earth 


For Safety, carry a 
Basline Autowline jn 
your car and secure 
your spare tires with 


' Powersteel Autow- 


lock. Both are made 
of Yellow Strand. 


When tons of valuable property are 
to be moved about in mid-air, it be- 
hooves the operator to “‘know his 
ropes” well. 


If these have one strand painted yellow he is pos- 
itive of the strength and knows that, when 
properly used, failure is out of the question. 


He knows, too, that depreciation is slow and 
ultimate replacement a thing to be considered 
only after the rope has well paid for itself in 
“‘services rendered.”’ 


For forty-eight years this company has made 
all grades of wire rope, for all purposes. Only 
one—the highest—has a strand of yellow. 


Make your requisitions so specific that they 
can’t be filled with just ordinary wire rope. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO., ST. LOUIS 


Branches: New York and Seattle Factories: St. Louis and Seattle 


trand 


‘WIRE ROPE 


eo 
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WATCH OUT FOR CARBON MONOXID, 
THE UNDERTAKER’S FRIEND 


VERY winter, when the temperature 
hovers around the zero mark and the 
automobilist works at his car in a closed 
garage, carbon monoxid claims its vic- 
tims. ‘‘Don’t let this happen to you,” is 
the warning of Louis Jules Becker in 
Motor Life. Carbon monoxid is a gas 
that is ‘‘insidious, invisible and silent, and 
having. neither smell nor smoke to give 
warning of its presence or approach, it 
slays unsuspecting motorists who start 
their motors behind closed garage doors in 
the belief that no harm will befall them so 
long as the engine exhaust does not actually 
interfere with their breathing.” : 
In the majority of cases the victim i 
found unconsciou , “with flaccid limbs, or 
stiff and rigid if the poisoning is very deep.” 
Other evidences of the presence of this 
deadly gas are: 


The face is flushed or red and in severe 
eases bluish. Respiration is usually faint 
but regular. The pulse is slow and be- 
comes continually weaker as the poisoning 
increases. There is no suffering, tho at 
times there are convulsions as the victim 
passes away. 

_ The presence of coma does not invariably 
_mean a fatal ending, for in favorable cases 
the blood does eliminate the gas and repair 
the damage, so that the victim recovers. 

But sometimes the after-affects are very 
severe. They may include hemorrhage, 
partial paralysis, hysteria and disorders 
of the sight and hearing. Morbid mental 
states may be melancholia, mental torpor, 
dementia and loss of the power of speech. 


Mr. Becker admonishes the owners of 
‘ears not to yield to the special temptation, 
when the winter wind howls around the 
garage building, to keep the doors and 
windows tightly closed. He writes: 


Keep your garage doors open! Never 
lhe under the car indoors when the motor 
of that car is running, because the carbon 
monoxid gas is heavier than atmospheric 
air and therefore this poisonous gas does 
not readily rise, but hovers close to the 
floor. Don’t take any chances! The 
lingering effects of carbon monoxid are 
too terrible to warrant your taking the 
slightest chances. 


Fatal results in cases of gas poisoning 
may often be avoided by prompt action, 
which should take this form: 


Remove the victim from the poisoned 
atmosphere but not to a cold place. 

Call a doctor—immediately—or have 
some dependable person do it while you 
proceed with the first aid. In every case 
the essential treatment consists of getting 
oxygen into the lungs of the victim. 

In the first stage, that preceding the loss 
of consciousness, fresh air combined with 
mild stimulation ss desirable. At this stage 
headache or vomiting are the most dis- 
tressing symptoms and will be relieved by 
an effervescing salt which the physician. 
should prescribe. The headaches usually 


~ 


_ linger for a day or two. Violent exercise is 
to be avoided, as a relapse may occur. 

In the second stage, in which the victim 
has become unconscious but is still breath- 
ing, it may be necessary to assist the res- 
piratory system. The Howard artificial 
respiration method (compression of the 
lower part of the chest in regular rhythm 
with expiration) has been found effective. 
At this stage, oxygen from a tank and given 
by means of a bag and mask (brought by 
the physician) should be administered. 
_ The oxygen should be under ‘pressure. 

If the victim is not breathing and his jaws 
are locked so as to interfere with artificial 
respiration, pry them open and wedge 
with a piece of wood. 


The needed artificial respiration may be 
given, Mr. Becker states, by the following 
formula: 


Lay the victim on his stomach with his 
face to one side so that his nose and mouth 
are free for breathing. Place the victim so 
that one arm is styaight out beyond his 
head, with the other under his head; this 
position is important as it helps to expand 
his lungs. 

Kneel straddling the victim’s thighs and 
facing his head; rest the palms of your hands 
on his loins (the muscles of the small of his 
back) with your thumbs nearly touching 
each other and with the fingers spread over 
his lower limbs. 

With arms held straight, swing forward 
slowly so that the weight of your body is 
gradually, but not violently, brought to 
bear upon the victim. This act should take 
about two seconds. Then leaving your 
hands in place swing backward and for- 
ward—a complete respiration in about four 
seconds. Keep the movements in time 
with your own breathing. 


A GLIDING CONTEST FOR FLORIDA 


HE glider contest idea has reached this 

- country. The Aero Science Club of 
America announces a soaring and gliding 
flight competition to be held at Daytona, 
Florida, the week beginning February 18. 
The Daytona Chamber of Commerce has 
donated $2,000 for prizes, and De Witt V. 
Hutchings, of Riverside, California, has 
given a $1,000 cash prize for ‘‘any Ameri- 
ean who succeeds in breaking the world’s 
endurance record with an American-built 
glider.”’ Of this coming meet Air Service 
says: 


Several prominent pioneers have set 
about to win this latter prize, and it is 
probable that there will be keen competi- 
tion for it. It is hoped to have other and 
larger prizes by the time the meet is held. 
Both the organizations above mentioned 
extend a cordial invitation to other similar 
bodies, as well as to all individuals, to com- 
pete. The Ormonde-Daytona beach is six 
miles long by 700 feet wide at low tide. It 
is bordered by a line of sand dunes some 
thirty feet high in places. A strong wind 
from. off the sea should produce a sufficient 
upward air current where it strikes the 
dunes to make soaring flight possible above 
them in exactly the same manner as M. 
Maneyrol accomplished it for 3 hours 21 
minutes along the ridge” at Itford Hill, 
near Lewes, England. 

There will also be a class in the meet for 
low-powered airplanes of from 2 to 10 
horse-power in case there is insufficient 
wind for gliding every day of the meet. 


New Orleans San Antonio El Paso Tucson 
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‘New Orleans 
“ardi~ Gras 


—the former as alluring as ever, with 
its Old World atmosphere; the latter 
more brilliant and spectacular than in 
any previous season. REX, the Lord of 
Misrule, will hold sway from February 8 
to February 13. Feast your eyes on the 
gorgeous pageants and masks of the 
Mystic Crews of MOMUS, COMUS and 
PROTEUS — the street parades with 
their wonderful floats—the magnificent 
play of colors—the showers of tinted 
confetti. 


A ten-day stopover at New Orleans is 
allowed on all tickets via the 


| cy 
unset Roule °: 


* California 


Every mile a scene worth while 


SUNSET LIMITED 


San Diego Los Angeles San Francisco 


Operated daily over a mild, sunny route 
all the way. Standard Pullman Sleep- 
ing, Observation and Dining Cars from 
New Orleans; Pullman Tourist Sleep- 
ing Car from Washington, D. C., to 
San Francisco. 


Tri-weekly Sleeping Car between New 
Orleans and Globe, Arizona, for the 
120-Mile Detour by Automobile over 
the APACHE TRAIL HIGHWAY; also 
between New Orleans and San Diego 
via the San Diego & Arizona Railway 
through the CARRISO GORGE. 


For information and literature address 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 


New York New Orleans Houston 
165 Broadway Pan-American Bank Bldg. Southern Pacific Bldg. 
Tucson San Francisco, 
Score Bldg. Southern Pacific Bldg. 
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ADRIATIC 


(24,541 tons) 


January 6 
February 24 


World-famous for steadi- 
ness, de luxe quarters, 
cuisine and service. For 
travelers of discrimination. 
Ample time for delightful 
visits ashore. 


Excellent Accommodations 
at Moderate Rates 


Itinerary: Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Monaco (the Riviera), Naples, Alex- 


andria (for Egypt and the Nile), Haifa 


for Jerusalem, and Athens (Phaleron 
Bay). 


MEGANTIC : eee Am 


(20,000 tons displacement) 
January 15, February 17, March 22 


Magnificent cruising ship 
of admirable construction 
for tropic voyages. Premier 
steamer to the West Indies. 


Rates $250 Upwards 


Itinerary arranged by Cruise Depart- 
ment of more than 25 years’ experi- 
ence in the West Indies. From New 
York to Havana, Haiti, Santiago, 
Kingston (Port Antonio), Panama 
Canal (Panama City), La Guaira 
(Caracas), Trinidad (La Brea), Bar- 
bados, Martinique (St. Pierre), St. 
Thomas, San Juan, Nassau, Bermuda. 


Inquire for booklets and detailed information. 


RELIEF FOR YOUR 
TROUBLE ZONE 


— the nose 
and throat 


THE ROOT OF THE REPARA- 
TIONS DIFFICULTY 


Continued from page 10 


July 16, 1920, the proportion in which the 
Allies were to share the reparations had 
been fixt as follows: 


British. Bimpires a amc. aoe eee 22% 
BY SNC ous cea c sun Soe eee 5295 
Ttaly 2... cuteeere.2ct- soe eens 10% 
Japan. ST 8 csiciGe ces 3% % 
Belgium. 2.5.05... +. cee 8% 
Portugal... Wace = eee 34% 


Greece, Roumania and Serbia. ..6149 %, 


Tt had further been decided (altho not 
formally approved by France) that Italy 
was to receive an additional share of 12 
billion gold marks to compensate her for 
the evident impossibility of collecting any 
reparations from Austria for twenty years. 
This left the final figures at 120 billion gold 
marks; 52% of this amounted to 62 billion 
400 million gold marks or in paper francs 
reduced France’s claim of 218,500,000,000 
paper franes to 180 billion paper franes. 


Since then there has been a growing senti- 
ment in England that the total reparations 
from Germany should be reduced from 
132 billion gold marks to 104 billion gold 
marks. Maynard Keynes, it will be re- 
membered, in his second book on the 
economic consequences of the peace, con- 
eluded that 110 billion gold marks (in- 
cluding 6 billion for Belgium) was more 
than Germany could pay. This posi 
tion is not without very firm supporters, 
according to current press comment, and 
it is not impossible that the total repara- 
tions may be reduced to 104 billion gold 
marks. France’s share of 52 per cent. in 
this case would amount to 54,080,000,000 
gold marks. Exprest in dollars it means 
that to pay an allowed claim of $14,- 
863,680,000, which is already almost a 20 
per cent. reduction of her final claim of 
war damages, France would be allotted 
$12,881,856,000. 

Of course the claim has been made that 
France’s figures, even leaving out for the 
moment all the pensions and _ personal 
damages on the summary statement we 
showed, are far too high. It is possible, 
as has been already pointed out, that the 
coefficients used to translate values of 1914 
into values of the present day could be 
somewhat reduced now. In fact, a bulletin 
just issued: by the French Ministry of the 
Devastated Regions shows the amount 
of damage as 102 billion paper francs 
instead of the 122 billion given in their 
statement to the Reparations Commission. 
The fact remains that France has already 
spent 45,536,000,000 paper franes to repair 


-actual devastation, and has so far received 


from Germany 4 billion in paper franes. 
Now let us see what else France has 
done to help herself. The drawings accom- 
panying this article show graphically the 
advance which has been made in recon- 
structing buildings, in putting factories 
back into operation, and in reopening 
schools. The figures on schools were se- 
cured from the American Committee for 
Devastated France which has been oper- 
ating continuously since the Armistice and 
is closely in touch with the work of recon- 
struction. Their: figures, we understand, 
were taken a month ago from the Journal 
Officiel and approved by the Minister of 
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Finance. The other figures on recon- 
struction are taken either from the report 
of the French Ministry of the Devastated 
Regions (Régions Liberées) already re- 


ferred to, or from a dispatch received by 
the French Consul-General in New York 
from the French Foreign Office. For the 
most part they may be taken as of October, 


1922: a , IGNITION STARTING 
estruction Reconstruction 7 iE IG HT ] N G 


Gnellse seme ess Mota ss 2,500,000 tons 1,033,793 
Farm land laid wast 5,074,139 acres. 

‘arm land laid waste....... ,074,139 acres 4,366,988 i i ing.’ 
Hogveeying works ruined... 4,686 4,360 4: ete quality of Bosch Starting, 
ailroads torn up ’ i i iti i i 

Trunk line double track. 1,493 miles 1,498 ‘Gest 1 une and Ignition Equipment ae 
Roast anch roads single track 1-496 miles 1,351 indicated by the type of cars using it as 
ads destroyed ........... 2,292 miles 22,794 1 
Cuals destroyed bg den E% 648 miles 648 standard equipment. 
ivestock destroyed or car- . : eet a. . 
ot a tay ieee "375,600 head 203,190 Leaders in their class—foremost manufacturers 
GH 834.983 head 509,848 of distinctive cars—have selected Bosch on the 
Sheep......... 875,818 head 380,782 basis of merit, rather than on price, 
WADO oicias ox 3,561 head 176,051 A , 
Over four million users know that automotive 
' " equipment stamped with the Bosch Trade Mark is 
These figures may not give every one a supreme in quality— sure to give perfect car satis- 
graphic idea of the work that some French- faction. Over five hundred Bosch Service Stations 
men have been doing since the Armistice, guarantee dependable performance everywhere. 
but to any one who remembers a typical 
: ee ea j ! j ! 
trench landscape, it means that the cleaning Be Satisfied: Sp ecify B osch! 
up and rebuilding process has been a day AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORP’N 
after day, month after month, grinding | New York © Springfield, Mass. Chicago’ 
clean-up of a gigantic country-wide junk- Detroit San Francisco 


pile. Take-the question of railroads alone. 
According to the above figures one-tenth 
of the total railroad mileage of France was 
wrecked. If one-tenth of our railroad mile- Ce ay 
age were destroyed it would amount to q) [Ee is SRewe moe oa 
25,682 miles, and would mean the recon- 2 iF S able and efficient 
struction of the whole Southern Pacific ’ 
system twice over. 

The situation in the mine district about 
Lens and north ean not be exprest in fig- 
ures, either the destruction or the recon- 
struction. It was here that planned 
devastation by the German Army, as dis- 
tinet from the ordinary wastage of modern 
war, reached its height. Incendiary fire- 


engines or incendiary pastilles were used |° ¥ < ” 
to destroy towns; a machine was hitched ; GUNN 
behind a locomotive which rooted up the f | i Pe re) 

ALL ALL 


track as it went along, and concrete fac- 
STYLES D E Ss KS FINISHES 


tories and -warehouses were mined and 
With Inlaid Lino Tops 


dynamited. 
In the mines themselves, according to 

German War Department reports, subse- | Patented and Fully Guaranteed 

quently discovered, it was found from the add RasidecMade 

French plans of the workings that there bas ; Signs Sapréhic foniScrvits Beauty 

were ‘water-bearing strata at different reo Rid RealiDecki Comforeon : 


levels. A beam was lowered into the pit LINO isa specially prepared fabric, 
by means of ropes, the length of the beam | scientifically treated, making it im- 
being somewhat less than the diameter of | : pervious to stains, and the ideal 


writing surface. 
The soft, dull shade is restful to the 
eyes. LINO eliminates desk pads and 
eye-d i . 
ye-damaging plate glass aN ee 
THE GUNN FURNITURE CO. Restful to the cys 


Grand Rapids, Michigan Dept. L 
New York Salesyooms: 11 East 36th St. 


the shaft. A charge of explosives was se- 
eurely fixt to one end of the beam against 
the lining at the supposed level at which 
water was held back by the shaft lining of 
wood or east iron. At first considerable 
difficulty was experienced, but the work 
was carried out methodically at depths: of 
125, 130, 160, 320 or 500 feet guided by the 
geological cross-sections found in the mine 
office records. By fixing charges as high as 
three hundred pounds of concentrated high 
explosives, openings were effected in more 
than thirty pits, within five days in No- 
vember, 1915. They were filled with water 
up to the pit mouth, that is to say to a 
depth in some eases of 3,000 feet. During 
the following years of the war this work 
was completed in greater detail, and most 
of the pumping machinery and other 
appliances removed. Finally, just before 
‘they evacuated the territory, the pithead 
frames, fans, winding engines, and coal 
washers were dynamited into an interlaced 
tangled mass of steel and stone about the 
flooded shafts. 

This information is taken from a paper 
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Your Hottse Plants 


Plant success is a aus of plant ‘‘feeding”. Feed 
your plants SUPERIOR House Plant Food, a scien- 
tific, correctly-balanced, absolutely Gdorless plant 
food. Makes the stalk sturdy and healthy—the 
foliage and flowers luxuriant. Only 50c per can— 
enough for 300 treatments. Send stamps or cash. 


The Stadler Products Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
High Grade Fertilizer Specialists for 64 Years 


S00" - TREATMENTS--50c. 


Trees—Roses— Vines 
at new low pricesin small or large lots. 
Illustrated 64-page catalogue FREE 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 
95-105 Green St. Rochester, N. Y. 


2 ; UK 


Kunderd 


e 

1923 Thrills 
Joyous New Kunderd Gladioli, 
Ruffied and Plain Petal types. 
Catalog, beautifully illustrated in 
colors, free upon request. It in- 
cludes my personal cultural notes. 

A. E. KUNDERD 

Box 27, Geshen, Ind., U.S.A. 
The eps et of The Ruffled 
Gla eke 


~ OWN YOUROWN SUNNY HOME 


for winters. A real home of ten rooms and 
servants’ quarters in best location for sale. 
Rooms having southern exposure, all modern 
conveniences, and completely furnished 
ready for immediate possessien. Nothing 
needed but your trunk. Address P. O. Box 
766, Daytona, Fla. 


You Can Save $35.00 


By recovering your old 
auto top frame yourself. 
yecorer fe cosyor 


made in our 
45 and {4 ae to fit all makes and 
up models of cars = 

on at 


quarters are Bowen together, with rear curtain, fasteners, welts, 
and tacks complete. Give us the name, year and met) number of 
your car and we will send you catalog with samples 


LIBERTY TOP & TIRE CO., Dept. F2 Chitinase, 0. 


INVENTORS Who desire to secure patent should 
write for our guide book ‘*‘HOW 
TO GET YOUR PATENT," Send model or sketch and 
description of yourinvention and we will give opinion of 
its Coes nature. 

RA 


NDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 

PATENTS INVENTORS should write for 

® Free Guide Books and RECORD 

OF INVENTION BLANK before disclosing iven- 

tion. Send model or sketch of your invention for our 
Free opinion of its patentable nature. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 
759 9th Washington, D. C. 


WANT MORE MONEY? 


Mail this notice TO-DAY and we will 
send you by return mail details of a 
plan by which you can receive cash 
for your spare time. You will be 


delighted to know how easily and 
quickly this pleasant work will yield 
an extra weekly income. 


ThefiteraryDigest 


354-360 Fourth Ave. Dept. 120 New York, N. Y. 


TIONS DIFFICULTY — Continued 


read by Edward Gruner, President of the 
Society of Civil Engineers of France, before 
the Royal Society of Arts, London, in 
November of 1920. At that time, in the 
departments of Nord and Pas de Calais 
alone, 200 coal pits had been rendered 
useless by destructions like the following: 


All surface works destroyed. 

All bridges, for highways and rail- 
ways, cut or dynamited even to 
stone abutments. 

Water intakes, reservoirs and sig- 
nals damaged beyond repair. 
Trucks and locomotives found 
with axles and greaseboxes 
broken, moving parts and fire- 

boxes twisted and pierced. 


The mines contained about seventeen 
billion six hundred million gallons of water, 
and the amount was constantly increasing 
while pumping facilities were hastily being 
installed. A production of twenty million 
tons of coal which had been increasing at 
the rate of a million tons annually, had 
completely vanished. At that time it was 
estimated that it would be at least twelve 
years before it could be restored. 

The situation may be visualized if we 
can imagine the same thing happening to 
Seranton, Pennsylvania. The first two or 
three years would probably be entirely 
occupied clearing up and pumping out. 
At the present time matters are progressing, 
but owing to the enormous quantities of 
water being pumped to the surface, and the 
difficulty of drainage in that flat land, the 
whole country is slowly becoming a bog. 

In the steel industry, the situation at the 
time of the Armistice was almost as bad. 
Rolling-mills which had _ stood . intact 
through three years of bombardment had 
been demolished in the last weeks of the 
war by heavily charged mines. Blast fur- 
naces with hoists 130 feet high were re- 
duced in one day to a mass of bricks and 
serap-iron. 

Detailed instructions which have been 
discovered, were made out by the military 
staff, and gangs of men, as in the accom- 
panying illustration, were sent through the 
machine-shops, breaking and cutting, with 
sledge hammers and oxyacetylene blow 
torches, supplemented with hand bombs or 
graded charges of dynamite. A charge of 
dynamite, for instance, would be placed 
against a main driving-shaft of just suffi- 
cient strength to cut it close to the bear- 
ings, and reduce the framework to atoms. 
Boxes of dynamite were inserted between 
the boiler tubes and the cylindrical vessel 
which carries the steam retainers, while 
heavy shells were used in multitubular 
boilers on account of the numerous splinters 
they yield. The science of ballistics had in 
all cases been most ingeniously applied. 
Just before evacuation, cases of dynamite 
and thousands of shells that could not be 
removed, were lowered to the basements 
around foundations, connected by a net- 
work of electric wires, and exploded simul- 
taneously on the day of departure. 

If such a situation can be visualized in, 
let us say, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, or 
Gary, Indiana, an estimate of the work of 
reconstruction may be arrived at, coal and 
steel being basic industries, vital to the 
very reconstruction which they themselves 
would require. 

The financial effort put forth by France 
in this work of reconstruction amounts to 
45,536,000,000 franes, according to figures 
published in the Paris Temps of a little 


“Send ‘em away 
with a Laugh!” 


Since time immemorial 
the master showmen of 
history’ made this their 
policy. It is the hobby 
of toastmasters. Friends 
employ it religiously. 
Salesmen have coined it 
into dollars. In every 
walk of life a touch of 
humor at parting creates 
anticipation for another 
meeting. In the great so- 
cial intercourse of hu- 
manity laughter has ever 
been the universal me- 
dium of goodfellowship. 


“FUN from 


the PRESS” 


starts with a laugh— 
and ends in a riot of 
mirth. . The. pet pro- 
ductions of the world’s 
cleverest jokesmiths are 
collected and presented 
in this one little feature. 
The funniest jokes, the 
keenest wit, and the best 
banter on the issues of 
the day make laughter 
irresistible. See one reel 
and you'll not care to 
It’s new 
every week. Watch for 


it at your favorite theater. 


FUN from the PRESS 


Produced by 
The Literary Digest 


Distributed by 
W. W. Hodkinson 


Corporation 


miss another. 


later date than those used in the diagram 
above, and vouched for by Mr. de Las- 
teyrie, the Minister of Finance. According 
to the same authority, France has ex- 
pended in pensions and allotments 29,110,- 
802,000 frances and approximately six 
billion franes for interest. The total 
in round figures is 80 billions already 
spent on reparations by France—a sum 
which is approaching one-half of the total 
amount she is supposed to get from Ger- 
many. Meanwhile Germany has actually 
paid to France some 4 billion francs. 


It is important to note that the French 
budget as made up keeps entirely separate 

the money which Te ke advanced and is 
being advanced for the reconstruction of 
devastated regions. This forms no part of 
the General Budget, but is placed in a 
Special Budget of expenditures recoverable 
in connection with the execution of the 
peace treaties. 

According to one statement the Special 
Budget Appropriations for 1922 were 
10,222,652,818 franes. This sum is sup- 
posed to be met from the German repara- 
tions. Whatever amount is not obtained 
from reparations or similar receipts will 
have to be provided by interior or domestic 
loans principally through the medium of 
the Crédit National, the financial organiza- 
tion, established to handle reconstruction 
finances. Putin very cold English this 
means that France, without the German 
reparations, and a very large share of them, 
too, may be perilously near bankruptcy. 
In fact, Poinearé is reported to have said 
in this connection: “If France does not 
obtain financial reparations next year 
[1923], she runs the risk of bankruptcy.” 

The natural question which occurs to the 
average American next is, ‘‘How are the 
taxpayers in the different countries in- 
volved meeting the situation?’’ To express 
this in accurate figures is not as easy as 
might at first be supposed. This is due to 
the fact that rapid fluctuations in exchange 
and corresponding (but not simultaneous) 
‘changes in the buying power of the medium 
make it very difficult to express any foreign 
eurrency in terms of American dollars 
and give a true measure of its buying 
power. 

The par value of foreign currency before 
the war was: 

1 france = 19.3 cents=1 lira 


1 pound sterling = $4.86 
1 mark=23.8 cents, ete. 


_ This value called the par of exchange is 
what is referred to now when we say a gold 
frane or a gold mark. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that if we take paper marks or paper 
frances at the present time and try to express 
them in American dollars at the par of 
exchange, we shall have a highly exagger- 
ated and false figure. On the other hand, 
if we take paper francs and express them in 
American dollars at the current rate of 
exchange, we are likely to have a figure 
unfairly low. That is because, with all the 
drop in value of such money as the German 
mark, for instance, a hundred marks will 
still purchase far more in Germany to-day 
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“NO TRUNK LIKE A WARDROBE—NO WARDROBE LIKE A HARTMANN” 


Tuerz is no substitute for organized experience. Hartmann 
leadership was not attained in a day. Forty-six years devo- 
tion to an ideal, close observation of trunks in the hands of 
owners—a world-wide search for material that would har- 
monize strength, beauty and convenience are responsible for 
the Gibraltarized Hartmann CushionTop WardrobeTrunk. 
This spirit of progressiveness is responsible for a service 
to the public, which has given rise to the expression, ‘““No 
trunk like a wardrobe—no wardrobe like a Hartmann.” 


Skilled craftsmen working through the medium of special- 
ized methods are not only responsible for the perfection of 
the product but for a facility of manufacturing which makes 
possible the utmost in wardrobe trunk values. Hartmann 
Gibraltarized and Castle-Grande Wardrobes range in price 
from $35 to $250. 


HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin 


Copyright 1923, by Hartmann Trunk Co, 
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What They Are Saying About 
The Jiterary Digest 
INTERNATIONAL 
BOOK REVIEW 


Hardly had the first (December) number been distributed before authors, 
publishers, and subscribers posted letters of appreciation. In number and in 
the enthusiasm exprest they far exceeded our most enthusiastic hopes. 


CHARLES DEXTER ALLEN: “... . hearty congratu- 
lations upon its fine appearance and its worthy contents.” 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON: “‘It is a fine achievement and 
there is no doubt it will have as long a life as The Literary 
Digest.” 


GEORGE BARR BAKER: “The INTERNATIONAL 
BOOK REVIEW is a dream.” 


EDWARD BOK: “It looks well and it reads well.’’ 


WILLIAM H. BRIGGS: “Rarely has a periodical started 
with such a splendid showing.” 


DR. FRANK CRANE: “. 
and interesting.” 


GEORGE CREEL: “Many congratulations upon the first 
number of the INTERNATIONAL BOOK REVIEW. It 
lives up to the best traditions of The Literary Digest, which 
is ‘going some.’”’ 

ALBERT S. CROCKETT: “Just the very thing. Why 
didn’t someone think of it before.”’ 


R. H. DAVIS: “The first number of the INTERNA- 
TIONAL BOOK REVIEW is splendid, a tribute to both the 
editor and the publishers. What is more to the point, it is 
splendidly written and illustrated. You have struck a new 
note. I shall add it to my list of necessary magazines.” 


EDITH BARNARD DELANO: “ .. . it seems to me the 
most encouraging thing that has happened to authors in a long 
time, and I feel sure that it will find and hold an important 
place for itself .. . the REVIEW is going to give us all 
something to think about.” 


KENELM DIGBY in THE LITERARY REVIEW ofthe 
N. Y. EVENING POST: “ . . . extraordinarily interesting.”’ 


MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN: ‘The first number of the 
INTERNATIONAL BOOK REVIEW arrived this morning. 
In its contents and make-up, it surpasses all my expectations.” 

WILLIAM W. ELLSWORTH. “‘I want to congratulate 
you on that extraordinary first number. It is ideal.” 

JOHN LOUIS HANEY: “I congratulate you on the ad- 
mirable first issue of the BOOK REVIEW. My subscription 
went in among the first and I find the REVIEW quite exceeds 
my expectations.” 

FANNIE HURST: “Thank you for the copy of INTER- 
NATIONAL BOOK REVIEW—and congratulations. It 


. tremendously pleasing 


came just as I was about to leave the house. I paused to 
glance over it and remained to read it from cover to cover. 
Your first number, both in its policy and quality, is an infant 
prodigy of astonishing vitality. May he fulfil the great 
expectations aroused by his initial appearance. I am already 
in the box office line for his second appearance.” 


LOGAN G. McPHERSON: “ . 
the publication is superb.” 


BRANDER MATTHEWS: “I found it a solidly built 
number with none of the hesitancies customary in first num- 
bers.. You had a definite plan and you carried it out ad- 
mirably.” 


ERNESTINE NOA: “‘This is to say with hearty congratu- 
lations that I hope every one of the eighty thousand subscrib- 
ers who received the first copy of The Literary Digest INTER- 
NATIONAL BOOK REVIEW are as genuinely pleased as 
I am.” 


GRANT OVERTON: “It seems to me a very beautiful 
and attractive magazine—one that is certain to make books 
and reading more enticing to thousands of Americans.”’ 


THOMAS SELTZER: “‘It is a great achievement. It 
seems a miracle to have accomplished so much in so short a 
time. How did you do it? Such a galaxy of great names 
with interesting timely articles.” 


FREDERICK A. STOKES: “ ... Hearty congratula- 
tions on the triumph you have achieved in the first number of 
the INTERNATIONAL BOOK REVIEW... . Your edi- 
torial, with its fine accompaniments, justifies the prophecy 
of a great career for the REVIEW, to the lasting benefit of 
authors, booksellers, publishers, and the reading public.” 


C. SEYMOUR THOMPSON: “It seems to promise that 
this new book-reviewing medium will justify its existence by 
being better than any of the others which we now have.” 


CHARLES HANSON TOWNE: “I want to tell you how 
fine I think your first number of the INTERNATIONAL 
BOOK REVIEW is. It has vitality and warmth, and you 
have done a wise thing to feature the reviewers, as well as the 
reviewed. I found real interest in every article; and your 
format could not be improved upon. Long life to you!”’ 


RITA WEIMAN: “.. . It is quite unique as well as 
tremendously interesting and I congratulate you on it. I am 
reading it now and not missing a word.” 


. . from every standpoint — 


JANUARY NUMBER NOW ON SALE 


All News-Dealers, 15 Cents per Copy 


Read the Announcements of These Publishers in the January Number 


Alfred A. Knopf 
J. B. Lippincott Company 


D. Appleton & Company 
The Century Company 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Thomas Ke Crowell Company Little, Brown & Company Please enter my subscription for The Literary 
é ; Oe, Digest INTERNATIONAL BOOK REVIEW for 
E. P. Dutton & Company Miami Publishing Company the full year of 1923, for which I enclose $1.50. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company G,. P. Putnam’s Sons Dr-6-23 
Harcourt, Brace & Company Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Interlaken Mills Frederick A. Stokes Company 


The Judson Press Yale University Press 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 


354-360 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


‘THE ROOT OF THE REPARA- 
i TIONS DIFFICULTY — Continued 


than its momentary equivalent in American 
cents could in this country. 

Various means have been devised to 
strike a medium between the two above 
methods of computing foreign currency. 

In French Public Finance, a publication 
issued by the Bankers Trust Company of 
New York, Harvey E. Fisk has devised 
a method which consists in computing the 
average wholesale price index-at the end 
_ of any given period, and using this to 
transform the face value of the currency 
of that period into terms of the 1913 pre- 
war currency. This is then turned into 
American dollars at the par of exchange 
and is supposed to give the home purchas- 
ing equivalent of the currency involved, in 
terms of the 1913 pre-war value. 

In his analysis of the per capita tax rate 
in each country he divides the total reve- 
nue receipts (budget figures, revised by ac- 
tual returns so far as possible) for the fiscal 
year in each country most nearly coincid- 
ing with the year 1921, by the total popula- 
tion. The par of exchange we have quoted 
above; the current exchange rate used was 
for March, 1922, asfollows: Belgian franc, 
8.48 cents; French frane, 9 cents; Italian 
lira, 5.11 cents; British pound sterling, 
$4.3714, and German mark 0.36 cents. 
This, of course, would be different to-day. 
Let the reader now compare for himself the 
three different sets of per capita tax figures. 


I. At Par of Exchange. 


Mrance sata) gr ta LO: 00 
Germany eeess 4h e 381.00 
Hnoiand | aes. oc 112.00 
PNIMOTICA Ae. cea acy sti, 39.00 
SL fetlyp acai Bee 5 Te 93.00 
Belgium . 141.00 
II. At Current Exchange Rate 
WranGe.i.: a5.042+)-9..02.00 
Cermaiye 6 6.00 
England..... See LOIEOO 
DNTINCTE CEM se Wewe Pok'sd 39.00 
[ich rah Se eretosacn tee 24.00 
Belowms -Vel. is. 56.00 


In the third basis of comparison, an 
average wholesale price index at the close 
of March, 1922, is taken (1913 prices equal 
100%) as follows: Belgium, 347; France, 
307; Italy, 533; Great Britain, 157; 
United States, 152; Germany, 4,888. For 
all purposes of comparison this table may 


be taken as substantially accurate to-day. 


Ill. Per Capita Tax in 1921 


[irs Comme canteen. $36.00 
Germanyiece a. 222: 8.00 
Jaiyayed eae ens = Boas 72.00 
America... «26.00 
ialyepawerat. Spt, oo 200 
Below. = -a-2%,-9- © 40.00 


In these days of rapidly fluctuating 
exchanges, all figures on«foreign finance 
must be taken with a considerabie amount 
of caution. It is probable, however, that 
these last figures give a little more nearly 
the relative burden laid on the taxpayers 
of the different countries involved. 
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Electricity 


The Universal Servant 


Though unseen, it is the most substantial and stable 
of utilities. Within its possibilities lie the secrets of 
our whole future—industrial, social, commercial; of 
inter-communication, transportation, power, research 
into the properties and uses of the material elements. 


An invisible force, it is generated, transported, and 
sold in units more exactly measurable than those of 
any other commodity. Its market is all mankind. 
It is the one instrument, occupation, service, that can 
be relied upon to endure. 

The great and small enterprises that manufacture 
and distribute Electricity in the communities of our 
country have their foundations in permanent universal 
necessity. Mankind can not continue to maintain its 
present mode or rate of living if this necessity lacks its 
proper and adequate supplier. 


The Light and Power Company in your community 
has no divided obligations to meet. Its single 
object is to serve you reliably and completely and 
reasonably; and it does. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that through troublous times the sound securities of 
such corporations have shown a remarkable stability 
in the markets of the world. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Offices in all Principal Cities Representatives Everywhere 


“1 


jar 


© 1922 W. E. & M. Co. 
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For all Thin Lead Metal Pencils 


VENUS 
Thin Leads N° 38 


are unequaled: smooth, long-wear- 
ing, perfectly graded. 
7 degrees: 2B-B-HB-F-H-2H—4H 
Box of 12 leads . 15¢ 


VENUS EVERPOINTED PENCILS 
are simplest in operation, perfectly 
balanced, light pease Many styles 
arid finishes : « $1.00 to $50.00 


Gold-filled chased $3.50 
Silver-filled plain 1.50 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 
American Lead Pencil Co., 
PS ee gree ew, ee 


Mahe Your Mone 
Earn 8% a 


Nationally known investment houses* invest many 
thousands of dollars in Miami first mortgages that 
bear 8%. Unusual demand for funds in legitimate 
business expansion forces interest rates up to 8% even 
on the most desirable security. 
You can make your money earn 8% on the choic- 
est real estate first mortgages and bonds, A 
Any amount from:$100 up. Easy pay- 
ments if desired. Send for booklets, 
“Opportunity” and ‘‘Making Money 
Earn.” *Names on request, 


= MIAMI Mortgage @& 


Guaranty Co. 
Miami, Florida Dept. 2B 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
“THE SUNSHINE CITY” 

Where the sunshine is in people’s hearts as well as overhead. 

Spend the winter in this land of oranges and palms. 


Golf courses with grass greens, bathing, boating, fishing, trap~ 
shooting, tennis, open-air concerts, quoit lanes, roque courts 
comfortable seats everywhere, 

Accommodations to suit every purse. 


Ask us for our booklet ar any information, 
Address: 


B. D. Lawrence, Chamber of Commerce, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


(LIKELY) 


uggage 


GOING AWAY? Take LIKLY LUGGAGE: 


You will always feel proud to claim it as yours. 
Abounding in good style, rare quality and perfect 
workmanship, yet the cheapest in the long run to 
buy—because it lasts. 


Sold by the best stores everywhere 
HENRY LIKLY & COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Be sure the luggage 
you buy bears this 
trademark. Be iden- 
tifies LIKLY dis- 
tinctive ee 


WRITE Dept. L ap 


See e list 
BA TRUNKS. 


ASDS and PORT: 
FOLIOS 
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ECONOMIC STATUS OF EUROPEAN NATIONS AT THE 
TURN OF THE YEAR 


rapidly increasing in number and are over- 


N most of the important countries of 
Europe the lowest point of the recent 
business depression was passed early in 
1922, says such an authority as The Federal 
Reserve Bulletin (Washington). Since that 
time, we are told, business has been grad- 
ually improving in Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, Italy and Scandinavia, to men- 
tion only the larger countries. As. these 
countries are emerging from depression, 
the observer at Washington sees signs that 
the trade boom in Germany, stimulated 
by inflation, has about run its course. As 
compared with the improvement of busi- 
ness in the United States during 1922, 
the progress in Great Britain, France and 
Italy has been slow, altho, we read, 
all of these countries unemployment has 
been diminishing and production in basic 
industries has been expanding.” Of course, 
‘there still remain fundamental economic 


difficulties, such as currency inflation, 
fluctuating exchanges and unbalanced 
budgets.””’ We are so much in the habit 


of thinking of Europe as a whole, that the 
writer for the Federal Reserve Board 
thinks it necessary to point out that altho 
there are close relations between some of 
the Old World nations, ‘‘nevertheless, there 
are to-day, economically speaking, several 
Europes rather than a single, well-knit, 
economic unit.”’ The varying status of 
these different parts of Kurope is recognized 
in a careful review of the economic situa- 
tion of each of the European countries 
published in the London Stock Hxchange 
Gazette, a leading British authority on 
matters financial. This paper makes the 
rather surprizing statement that Germany 
‘is potentially richer than Great Britain, 
because her physical and her human re- 
sources are far greater than those of this 
country.” In England, according to this 
writer’s view, ‘‘the policy of pander, of 
doles and subsidies, of increased wages for 
reduced hours of labor, has proved fatal 
to the national economy.” In Germany, 
“the great question is whether the German 
people will patiently go through those hard 
times which are inevitable, or whether the 
coming crisis will lead to internal distur- 
bances of the most serious kind.”’ 

Austria’s position is declared to be 
“similar to that in Germany”? 


According to a recent report published 
by the Department of Oversea Trade, 
agricultural production in Austria is only 
half as great as before the war. Industrial 
output also has declined to half and less 
than half the pre-war output. However, 
the Austrian workers live well, and in 
Austria, as in Germany, popular luxuries 
are sold in unprecedented quantities, and 
the places of popular amusement are 


crowded. Hungary, also, has _ suffered 
much from the policy of pander and infla- 
tion. However, inflation in that country 
has been less serious than in Austria. That 
is shown by the position of the national 
currency. 


The outlook is more cheerful when we . 
turn to another part of the old Hapsburg 
Empire: 


Czecho-Slovakia possesses the bulk of the 
natural resources of pre-war Austria, and 
she has received in addition exceedingly 
valuable non-Austrian districts. The 
country is extraordinarily rich in coal and 
minerals of every kind. The manufac- 
turing industries in agriculture are very 
highly developed. A vast quantity of the 
manufactures of the country and of its 
coal is normally sold abroad. Czecho- 
Slovakia, also, has suffered from the almost 
universal evil of inflation, but the Govern- 
ment has endeavored to deflate. 

Jugo-Slavia and Bulgaria are relatively 
prosperous. Agriculturists are not easily. 
carried away by Socialist agitators. 


Switzerland, Belgium, Holland and the 
Scandinavian countries have, we are told 
by the London writer, “‘suffered much from 
the world-wide reaction which followed the 
post-war boom.” We must remember 
that— 


All six countries depend very largely for 
their living on their foreign business. The 
export of manufactures and the shipping 
trade have been reduced severely both in 
extent and in profitability. Besides, all 
the countries mentioned acquired enormous 
amounts of German marks during the war 
and soon after the Armistice. 


There are certain important facts to be 
kept in mind in connection with France 
and Italy: 


France and Italy are very poor in coal. 
Consequently mass production is little 
developed, and the people pay for their 
imports of raw materials and other neces- 
saries with luxury exports such as wine, 
silk, fashions, ete. The impoverished 
world can not buy foreign luxuries as freely 
as in the past. The number of foreign 
tourists has greatly diminished. The 
United States has introduced prohibition, 
and higher and ever higher tariffs are im- 
peding the export of French and Italian 
luxuries. Both France and Italy are hard 
hit in consequence. 


But altho these two countries are ‘‘hard 
hit,’’ their people, we are reminded, ‘“‘are 
hard-working and_ thrifty,’’ and they 
should, therefore, ‘‘overcome their difficul- 
ties in course of time.’’? Then there is the 
southwestern extremity of the Continent: 


Spain and Portugal depend largely on 
the export of food luxuries, such as wine, 
oranges, etc., for which the demand has 
diminished. Besides, Spanish and Portu- 
guese labor has been infected by the 


* ell a 


SERVANTS 


Squibb’s Boric Acid—pure and perfectly 
soluble. Soft powder for dust- 
ing; granular form for solutions. 


Squibb’s Castor Oil—specially refined, 
bland in taste; Aopen dette 


Squibb’s Bicarbonate’ of Soda—exceed- 
ingly pure, therefore without 
bitter taste. 


Squibb’s!Magnesia Dental Cream—made 
tom Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. 
Gontains no detrimental sub- 
stance. Corrects mouth acidity. 

Squibb’s Dental Prophylactic—an agree- 
able, mild antiseptic and as- 
tringent mouth wash. 

Squibb’s Cold Cream—an exquisite prepa- 
ration of correct composition 
for the care of the skin. 


Squibb’s Stearate of Zinc—a soft and 
protective powder of highest 
purity. 

Squibb’s Nursery Powder for the Baby 
—a particularly soft and de- 
lightfully perfumed powder, free 
from all impurities. 

Squibb’s Flexible Collodion — (liquid 
court plaster) produces a lasting 
film. 

Squibb’s Glycerine Suppositories—made 
from Squibb quality ingredients 
—for infants and adults. 

Squibb’s Cod Liver Oil—selected finest 
Norwegian; cold pressed; pure in 
taste. Rich in vitamine. 


Sold by reliable druggists everywhere, 
in original sealed packages 
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CES COE EONs GE 


CIENCE works unceasingly in the interest of man- 

kind. Its forces are employed in countless different 
ways—its influence protects and enriches every phase of 
life. Yet, often the benefits of science are not clearly 
evident in every-day existence. 


For example, in the manufacture of such familiar house- 
hold products as epsom salt, bicarbonate of soda, cod 
liver oil and the like, science has performed a remarkable 
service for you. Here science, with its broad experience, 
thorough methods and rigid standards, has developed 
products that are pure and far more efficacious than the 
ordinary commercial articles. The superiority of the 
scientific household product is of supreme importance to 
the user. But unless you can recognize the scientific prod- 
uct—unless there is some name you know as guaranteeing | 
scientific quality, there is no certain way for you to profit 
by what science has done. 


In Squibb Household Products you reap the benefit 
of more than sixty years of scientific association and 
experience. For more than sixty years the physician and 
the surgeon have depended upon the Squibb Laboratories 
for products used exclusivehy by the medical profession. 
In the higher development of chemical science as applied 
to medical science, the House of Squibb has taken an 
important part. The Squibb Organization and the Squibb 
Laboratories are, in very truth, the servants of science. 


Through the manufacture of Squibb Household Products 
the Squibb Laboratories have become your servants, too. 
The products they offer you are unequalled for purity 
and for efficacy. There is no substitute for the satisfaction 
that they give. 


There is a drug store near you where Squibb Household 
Products are for sale. It will be to your advantage to 
make your purchases there. 


THE “PRICELESS INGREDIENT” OF EVERY PRODUCT 
IS THE HONOR, AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 


General Offices: 80 Beekman Street, New York City 


Copyright 1923, E. R. Squibb & Sons 


Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y.; New Brunswick, N. J. 
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INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE. 


Continued 


Socialist virus, and is bent upon obtain- 
ing high wages for an unduly low output. 


While we have facts presented regarding 
the countries already mentioned, the writer 
in The Stock Exchange Gazette is less definite 


528 5 | N Ss [2 ECTI 0 N S PER CAR when he touches on Russia, where— 


The forces of light and of darkness are 
struggling for supremacy. Lenin and 
other leaders have recognized that Com- 
munism must be abandoned. However, it 


The faithfulness of performance oot ony conte ee 
so universally remarked in ore opposed Drea eee 
Dodge Brothers Motor Cars, is ides, id serch aed 
due, in no small part, to the | pee but has destroyed moral values as 
thoroughness with which each ee ae ft 

unit is inspected during the TRADING OUR MANUFACTURES FOR 


process of manufacture and GROWING disposition on the part 
of the non-manufacturing world to ex- 


assembly. change its raw material for American manu- 
- factures is apparent to the National City 

A trained staff of 1100 experts Bank of New York. Ina recent issue of its 
3 . 4 Trade Record, it calls attention to figures 
1S employed in this work alone, for the fiscal year ending last June which 
2 : prove beyond a doubt that the quantity of 

and AEN ERS oximately 5,2 8 5 le raw material being brought into this coun- 
spections are made on each car. try is increasing and that the countries 
; sending it are willing to accept our manu- 

: aoe factures in exchange. In the case of many 

So exacting and rigid are the ; articles of raw material, there was an in- 
. : : erease in quantity for the year 1922 ac- 
standards applied to these in- companied by decrease in stated value, 
spections that the slightest vari- which suggests to the writer for the bank 
. 2 5 . “that our manufacturers will continue to 
ation, either in workmanship successfully compete in world markets for 
or material. is sufficient cause the finished products.”’ For instance, im- 
2 ports of tin, which we do not produce, in- 

for immediate rejection. creased 25 per cent. in quantity, but de- 


creased 30 per cent. in stated value. We 
read further: 


Dodge Brothers are almost 


That the non-manufacturing world is 


Over-Sscrupulous in their con- ready to accept our manufactures in ex- 
P change for its raw material is also strik- 

stant aim to make each car ingly evidenced by the figures of our ex- 
' ports of tin-plate and other manufactures 

as sound and perfe ct as 1S to the very countries from which we draw 
; the tin. Most of the pig-tin comes to us 

humanly possible. from the Straits Settlements, the Dutch 


East Indies, the Malayan Peninsula, Hong- 
kong and China, and all of these coun- 
tries and colonies take in exchange our tin- 
DonGce BROTHERS plate and many other manufactures, and 
this is also true as to Bolivia and Chile, 
from which we receive the tin ore of the 
Bolivian mines and pay for it in manufac- 
tures of tin and many other articles. 

This commendable “habit” of paying 
for our raw material with the products of 
our factories extends to many articles and 
many countries. We sell cotton manu- 
factures to the world’s producers of raw 
cotton—Kgypt, India, Australia, China, 
Peru and Brazil; rubber manufactures to 
the Malayan Peninsula, the Dutch Indies 
and Brazil; woolen goods’ to Argentina, 
Uruguay and Australia; and leather goods 


ee OLEEN RETRO SERS RORY | TOMER Te to all the countries sending us the hides and 
skins which we must have from abroad. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


December 19.—Seven members of a gang 
of alleged train-wreckers, who are also 
charged with possessing arms and am- 
“munition, are executed by authority of 
the Irish Free State Government. 


_ The French Government is reported 
virtually to have decided to occupy the 
Ruhr District by the middle of January 
if the meeting of the Premiers in Paris 
on January 2 does not provide resources 
for reparations payments. _. 


Five persons are reported killed and 
several others wounded in renewed 
clashes at Turin, Italy, between the 
Fascisti and the Communists. 


December 20.—Ambassador Child informs 
the Near East Conference at Lausanne 
that the United States Government con- 
siders the full freedom of the Straits 
will best be served by a reliance on 

Treaty rights rather than on a joint 
international commission to govern the 
Straits. 


The new President of Poland, Stanislas 
Wojciechowski, takes the oath of office. 


James Dwyer, Deputy of the Second Dail 
Kireann and Secretary of the Dail 
Joint Committee which arranged the 
truce between Michael Collins and 
Eamon de Valera last May, is assassi- 
nated, the third member of the peace 
committee to meet violent death. 


Twelve thousand Christians from Asia 
Minor leave Constantinople on Greek 
steamers bound for Greek islands and 
the Greek mainland. 


December 22.—Fire believed to be incen- 
diary destroys the historic million- 
dollar Catholic Cathedral at Quebec, 
and relics and archives dating back to 
the first settlements of Canada by the 
French over 300 years ago are lost. 


Ismet Pasha, Turkish delegate to the 
Near East Conference at Lausanne, in- 
forms the Conference that if the Turks 
do not get guaranties pledging the 
Allies to protect Constantinople in case 
of attack their permission for the free 
passage of the Straits will be withdrawn. 


Considerable  street-fighting occurs in 
Dublin, and the Government buildings 
are attacked by rifle fire. 


December 23.—Pope Pius publishes his 
encyclical in which he deplores inter- 
national jealousy, industrial strife, class 
hatred, and immodest dances and 
fashions; pleads for international broth- 
erhood; renews the protest against the 
loss of Papal sovereignty in Rome, and 
suggests the possibility of holding an 
ecumenical council in Rome in 1925. 


Nearly three hundred prisoners have been 
released by the Irish Free State Govern- 
ment on condition that they will not 
again bear arms against the Govern- 
ment, it is announced. 


King Victor Emmanuel of Italy issues a 
general amnesty decree covering all 
civil and military crimes committed: in 
connection with national movements or 
aims and also crimes caused by dis- 
turbances due to economic and social 
causes, except for those for which a 
sentence of more than three years had 
been imposed. 


December 24.—The Turkish deé'egation 


at; the Near East Conference at Lau-. 
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WECO 
Product 


Patents allowed 
in Great Britain, 
France, Ger- 
many,Australia, 
New Zealand, 
Canada. Numer- 
ous other patents 
pending. Our 
rights will be 
fully protected. 


“TI Like It Because It 
Cleans Inside My Teeth”’ 


Every business man needs clean 
teeth! Appearances demand that 
your teeth look clean—and good 
health depends upon how clean 


they are! 
Ward off diseaseand save useless Cleans 
dental bills by using this one correct INSIDE 


tooth brush. From the very first 
you'll like the way it slips easily 
into your mouth and cleans all sur- 
faces—especially those inside and 
between your teeth! 


Use a Dr. West’s Tooth Brush 
twice a day and your dentist will 
notice the improvement in your 


Cleans 


teeth and gums! Use proper care OUTSIDE 
and perhaps he’ll say, “‘No cavities 
this time!” 


The Western Company 


402 W. Randolph 1170 Broadway 
Chicago New York 


There’s a_Dr. SOLD BY DEALERS who cater 


Oe da hls to the real needs of their partic- 

eherk ofetiere Ulam patrons.ae Childs size, 2 5c. 

papel y re Youth’s Size, 35c. 50 and BETWEEN 
sh tettere or el 

eowificaien. ADULT S SIZE Cc the teeth 
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Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 


Per Secti 
$ [-75 withoat Doors 


With Disappearing S 2 15 


Glass Doors Per Section 
On Approval ~Direct to User 


/T. GROWS WITH YOUR’ LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 

Made for and universally used in the finesthomes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractiveappearance. Style shown above isbeautifully 
finished in SOLID OAK. Price complete as shown 
with top, base and three book sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors (Sections dust-proof) $12.75. Price for same 
combination, without doors, $9.75. Other styles in 
different grades and finishes at correspondingly low 
prices. Shipped direct from factory ON AP- 
PROVAL at a considerable saving TO YOU. 
Write for new catalog No. 23 


The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N.Y. 
Mfrs. Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 


Stillwell 


PLAN BOOKS 


—show Pictures, Floor Plans 
and Estimated Costs of 
Building over 200 Selected 
Designs 


CALIFORNIA STYLE HOMES 
—for any climate 


“West Coast Bungalows” 
50 Houses 6 and 7 Rooms—$\ 


“Representative Calif. Homes’” 
50 Houses—7 to 10 Rooms—$1 


“The New Colonials” “Little Bungalows” 
60 Houses—6 to 10 Rooms—$1 75 Houses 3-4-5 Rooms—$1 


SPECIAL OFFER Send $2.50 for any three 
of these books and get Garage Folder FREE. 
Money back if not satisfied 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 914 California Building, Los Angeles 
ae a ec ee ete OS PNIBEIES 


PATENTS BOOKLET FREE 


HIGHEST REFERENCES 


BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
Watson E. Coleman, Paient Lawyer,624 FSt.,Washington,D.C. 
a a Te 


Saves Health, Furniture, Pianos, 
Fuel, Painti..gs, Plants, etc. 
}) fill with water, hang on the back 
of any Radiator out of sight. 
Others for Hot Air Registers. 
Tens of thousands now in satisfac- 
tory use. Write for FREE Booklet. 


SAVO Manufacturing Co. 
Dept.“M” 111 W. Monroe St.. Chicago, Tl. 


TuberculosisisCurable! 


Says Dr. Charles E. Atkinson, eminent throat and lung 
specialist. Curable as well as preventable, in most cases, 
he asserts. And in his new book—just from the press— 


LESSONS ON TUBERCULOSIS 
AND CONSUMPTION 


Dr. Atkinson reveals 
language the great discoveries of science about how to 
recognize, treat..and prevent tuberculosis, including the 
most approved conclusions on diet, exercise, climate, en- 
vironment, heredity, marriage, parenthood, etc. For the 
medical praciitioner or the layman, this helpful book will 
prove both an interesting and reliable guide. 


12mo, Cloth. 470 Pages, §2.50 net; 
$2.62, postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


in plain, simple, non-technical 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Continued 


sanne rejects the British contention 
that Mosul is a part of Irak and there- 
fore a part of Mesopotamia. 


DOMESTIC 


December 19.—Governor John H. Parker 
of Louisiana sends a company of the 
State National Guard to Mer Rouge 
and Bastrop to protect those seeking 
evidence in the kidnaping of five and 
the murder of two citizens last August. 


Senator Ladd, of North Dakota, intro- 
duces a resolution calling for an investi- 
gation into the American occupation of 
Nicaragua in 1910. 


December 20.—The House of Representa- 
tives shelves the resolution to bar 
further issues of tax-exempt securities 
to take up the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill. 


December 21.—Senator Borah, of Idaho, 
introduces an amendment to the naval 
bill requesting the President to call an 
international, economic, and arms lim- 
itation conference. 


The nomination of Pierce Butler, of St. 
Paul, Minnesota, as Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, is confirmed by the Senate by 
a vote of 61 to 8. 


December 22.—The search for the two 
men who disappeared from Mer Rouge, 
Louisiana, last August ends when their 
bodies are brought to the surface of 
Lake La Fourche by a blast of dyna- 
mite. The men are alleged to have 
been kidnaped and murdered. Goy- 
ernor Parker sends additional National 
Guardsmen to the scene. 


The State Department denies again that 
the United States Government has 
submitted a proposal to any other 
government for the appointment of an 
American Commission to mediate or 
otherwise act in the matter of repara- 
tions. 


December 23.—One man is arrested on 
a charge of being implicated in the 
murder of the two men whose: bodies 
were discovered in Lake La Fourche, 
Louisiana, and Attorney-General Coco 
says that other arrests will follow. 


December 24.—Senator Borah issues a 
formal statement in which he pleads 
for an international conference to ad- 
just European ills and the disputes 
growing out of the reparations question. 


December 25.—The Workers party of 
America, said to have a membership 
of 30,000, adopts a program at its 
second annual convention, held in New 
York, calling for the ‘‘dictatorship of 
the proletariat in the United States.’ 


Willing Cow.—Drater (bargaining for 
the cow)— “How much milk does she 
give?” 

Farmer (warily) — “I don’t rightly 
know, sir. But she be a darned good- 
natured cow, and she’ll give all she ean.” 
—London Opinion. 


Outside the Movie—Morurr— “Come 
along, darling, it’s getting late. We must 
go home.” 

SmaLtt Daucurer — ‘‘Boo-oo — Don’t 
want to go. Want to stay and see some 
more people shot!”’— London Opinion. 


Brings you 
a genuine 


ol 
UNDERWOOD 


TYPEWRITER 


Latest model—Shipman-Ward rebuilt like new. 
Shipped anywhere on ten days’ free trial—only $3 
down. If you can tellit from a brand new machine 
in looks, action or quality of work we’ll refund every 
cent paid by you. Below factory price. Guaranteed 
five years, Unbeatable easy payment proposition. 


Send for Our Free Book 
A postal will bring you our big typewriter book in 
colors and gold FREE. Every step in famous re~ 
building process illustrated and explained. Let us 
show you how you can save real money. 
Write now— no obligation. 


Shipman-Ward Mfg. Co.< 
Typewriter Emporium 
2551 Shipman Bldg. 


Montrose and Ravens- 
wood Avenues, 
Chicago 


Fruitland Park land owners, not land men, 
desiring new settlers, offer you the opportunity 


of acquiring orange groves in this lake-jewelled 
highland section for only $140 an acre. Those 
in earnest write for book of actual photos and 
easy payment plan. BOA RD OF TRADE, 
Room 103, Fruitland Park, Florida. 


Ot FOR g MEN GARS 
“MADE AT KEY WEST— 
EUROPE 1923 


Organize a party and secure your 


tour as compensation. 
GATES TOURS 


Boston, Mass. 


P. O. Box 5275 
have’ a business-profes- 
sion of your own and earn 


Y O U CA big income in service fees. 


A New system of foot correction: readily learned by 
anyone at home in afew weeks. Iasy terms for training, 
openings everywhere with all the trade you can attend to. 
No capital required or goods to buy, no agency or Soliciting. 


Address Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass 


No Soap Better 


—— For Your Skin-—— 


Than Cuticura 


Sample each (Soap, Ointment,Talcum) free of Cuti- 
cura Laboratories, Dept. X. Malden, Mass. 


JUST OUT 


PRACTICAL RADIO 


By HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, M.D., LL.D. 
Author of ‘‘The Wonders of Science in Modern Life,” Etc: 


A new and practical guide to the making of radio out- 
fits, from the simplest crystal-detector apparatus to the 
meget elaborate amplifying and super-regenerative equip- 
ment. 

It is also a guide to the understanding of the princi 
that underlie radio phenomena. When you neve 
the book, you will be able to make your own radio outfit. 
to use it effectively, and you will understand how it works. 

Dr. Williams has long been known for his capacity 
to interpret even obscure scientific phenomena in terms 
comprehensible to the average reader. He makes of the 
story of radio a fascinating, even a romantic narrative.- 
Under his guidance, electromagnetic waves and hurtling 
electrons become our familiar associates. The radio 
apparatus becomes in its simpler forms a fascinating 
Reaves ee bee aus girls, and in its more elaborate 

evelopmeat a_no less fascinating instrum: isi 
in the hands of the adult. = an ot Die 

Pictures in large numbers supplement the text, and 
these are chosen not for their interest alone, but for their 
informative value. If you will follow sequentially the 
circuit diagram, or practical hook-ups, and the text that 
elucidates them, tho you began as a novice you will be a 
fairly accomplished connoisseur of radio art before you 
are finished. 

If, without any other instruction, you will construct 
sequentially the radio sets herein describéd, you can 
hardly fail to become an adept in the utilization of radio 
as a practical art. 


Price $1.75 net; by mail, $1.87 
I2mo, Cloth, 427 pages. Illustrated. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHATR 
To decide questions concerning the correct use of 


words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New 
Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


“A.B. C.,” McGregor, Ia.—‘‘Please tell me 
the meaning of the term vigintillion.”’ 7 


This word represents a number that is almost 


inconceivable to the human mind: as ten multi- 
plied by itself six times represents a million, so 
ten multiplied by itself 63 times represents a 
vigintillion. It may have been used formerly by 
astronomers, but these scientists now make their 
calculations in “‘light-years,’’ so thaf such un- 
wieldy rows of figures are never seen. 


“O. H.,’’ Atlanta, Mo.—‘' Kindly tell me why 
Queen Victoria came to the throne of Great 
Britain ahead of any of her uncles.’’ 

This was by the right of primogeniture. Ac- 
cording to the order of succession, male heirs take 
precedence according to birth, but if the male heir 
dies, the eldest child succeeds to the throne. 
Fer instance, the first son of George 1II. succeeded 
to the throne as George 1V. (one daughter died 
im. 1817); the second son died in 1827 without 
issue; the third son reigned as William IV. (no 
issue); George the Third’s fourth child was a 
daughter, who died in 1828 without issue; the 
fifth child, the Duke of Kent, had he lived, would 
have succeeded his brother, William IV., but his 
death in 1820 left his daughter (Alexandrina 
Victoria) as the direct heir to that monarch, in 
spite of the fact that three uncles and three aunts 
were still living at the time of her accession to the 
crown. 


“R. O. H.,’? Edmond, Okla.—‘' Please tell me 
the difference between the words large and big.” 


Large denotes extension in more than one 
direction, and beyond the average of the class to 
which the object belongs; we speak of a large 
surface or a large solid, but of a long line; a large 
field, a large room, a large apple, etc. A large 
man is a man of more than ordinary size; a great 
man is a man of remarkable mental power. Big 
is a more emphatic word than large, but of less 
dignity. We do not say that George Washington 
was a big man.’’—Fernald, English Synonyms, 
Antonyms, and Prepositions. 


“R. J. S.,”” Norwich, N. Y.—‘‘Can you give 
me an antonym for the word handicap?”’ 

This word has no antonym save in its restricted 
sense of a disadvantage or hindrance to success, 
in which connection the words help, aid, advan- 
age, and start are its antonyms. 


“A. 9S. B.,”? Washington, D. C.—The pronun- 
giation of Yass-Canberra (Australia) is yas’-kan- 
ber’ a—first a as in art, second a@ as in fat, e as in 
get, and third a as in final. 


“B®. J.,”’ Waterloo, Ia.—‘ What does the word 
swaling mean?’’ 

Swaling is the present participle of swale, which 
~ is a Provincial English form of sweal, which means 
to dress, as a hog by singeing off the bristles; 
to melt and run down, as the tallow of a candle. 
Also, it means to burn away slowly. Sweal is also 
an obsolete form of squeal. 


“BE, P. D.,” Battle Creek, Mich.—‘‘ Kindly- 
ave me some information about the Mosque of 
mar.”’ 


The erection popularly, but, according to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, erroneously called the 
Mosque of Omar, is said to have been built by 
Abdalmalik in 691; the Sultan Mamoun built 
the walls enclosing the entire structure in the 
8th century; Saladin is credited with the interior 
decorations in 1189, while the wonderful Persian 
tiles which encase the walls, the marble casing of 
the piers, and the stained glass, form part of the 
works of Solyman (1520-1560). 

There are many legends connected with this 
building; in one, the Mosque is said to be the 
original building which Constantine erected over 
the tomb of our Lord in Jerusalem; while in 
Mohammedan belief the Mosque covers the rock 
from whence Mohammed took his departure to 
Heaven, and which bears the imprint of his feet. 
We have been unable to discover when or by 
whom the Mosque was dedicated. 


The Literary Digest for January 6, 1923 ay 


Keep that spare tire 
inflated too 


The object of a spare tire is to reduce puncture or blow-out 
trouble to a minimum. 

But a spare tire that is not inflated makes almost as 
much trouble as it saves. 


’ Own a Schrader Tire Gauge. Keep all your 
tires including your spare inflated to proper 
pressure, and your tires will last longer, you 
will have less troubles and fewer worries. 

When you inflate your tires, the Schrader 
Gauge tells you instantly and accurately when 
you have enough air and when vou have too 
much or too little. 


When tires are under-inflated, internal friction 
and flexing and bending of the side walls pro- 
duces heat inside the tire and weakens its resist- 
ance. Too much air takes the resiliency out of 
a tire and makes your car jounce at every rough 
spot. 

Since practically all pneumatic tires are equip- 
ped with Schrader Universal Valves, the Schrader 
Gauge is especially accurate when used in con- 
nection with them. 


It will last for years. Sold by garages, hardware 
stores, and motor accessory shops. Price $1.25 
(in Canada $1.50). A special type for trucks 
and wire wheels is $1.75 (in Canada $2.00).' 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, New York 


Chicago Toronto London 


Manufacturers of Schrader Valve Insides and Valve Caps, 
Packed in Metal Boxes of Five Each 


SCHRADER 
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Glum Prospect.—‘‘Don’t ery, little boy. 
You'll get your reward in the end.” 

“S’pose so. That’s where I allus do git 
it.” — Life. 


Taking Ways.—‘‘Palmeren is a fine 
chap. He takes things as they come!”’ 

“Yes. He took my rubbers yesterday.” 
— Kasper (Stockholm). 


Doubtful.—An old negro woman stood 
by the grave of her husband and said 
mournfully, ““Po’ Rastus! I hope he’s gone 
where I ’spee he ain’t.”—The Lawyer and 
Banker (New Orleans). 


Napoleonic.—An army travels on its 
stomach, said Napoleon. Many a young 
business man gets there 
on his gall.—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

Spares.—Too many 
women look on _ their 
husbands as mere auto- 
mobile accessories.— 
Tarrytown News. 


Cured.—‘‘Yes. It was 
love at first sight.” 

“But why didn’t you 
marry her?” 

“T have seen her sey- 
eral times since.’’— Kar- 
tkaturen (Christiania). 


Eventually, but not 
Now.—One of our edi- 
torial colleagues says 
something: ‘‘A hearse 
is a poor vehicle in which 
to ride to church, why 
wait for it?” — The Chris- 
tian Register (Boston). 


Forced to Violate His 
Modesty.—A movie ac- 
tor was suing a company 
for an immense sum for breach of contract. 
Upon being asked why he demanded such 
a sum, he replied, ‘‘Because I am the 
greatest actor in the world.’ Later, one 
of his friends took him to task for so 
loudly singing his own praises. ‘‘I know,” 
replied the actor, “it must have sounded 
somewhat conceited, but I was under 
oath, so what could I do?”—The Kansas 
City Star. 


Prudence.—In Georgia they tell of a 
country minister, the Reverend Tyler Bliss, 
who was driving a spirited horse through 
a village, when he overtook the local phy- 
sician, who happened to be on foot, and 
invited him in for a lift. 

Ten minutes later the horse bolted, 
tipped over the carriage and spilled both 
men. The doctor rose to his feet and felt 
himself over to see whether he was injured. 
Then he turned angrily toward the clergy- 
man. 

“See here,’” he demanded. ‘‘What do 
you mean by inviting me to ride behind an 
animal like that?” 

“Well,” replied the minister mildly, “‘it 
was lucky that this time there were no 
bones broken. But I always like to have a 
doctor with me when I drive that horse.” — 
The American. Legion Weekly. 


AUNT MARIA WONDERS WHAT THE PEOPLE 
ON THE OTHER ’BUS ARE LAUGHING AT. 


Yes, Yes.—‘‘He and his sweetheart are’ 


mad about golf.” | 
“Yes, they’re a regular pair of ‘tee- 
spoons.”’—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


Where the Credit Lies.—Sue—‘‘After 
all, a husband gets the credit when his wife 
is well drest.” 

Hre—‘'H’m, yes, but only from her dress- 
maker.’”’—London Mail. 


The Expanding Flat.—Vicrim (discussing 
the housing difficulty)— ‘‘Yus, an’ then 
the walls got wet an’ started to bulge out- 
wards. Blowed if the landlord didn’t 
bung the rent up two bob, because he said 
the rooms was bigger.”—The Passing 
Show (London). 


—London Opinion. 


Sure Cure.—‘‘You won't have women 
employed in state offices and yet you are 
willing to have them employed as diplo- 
mats!”’ 

“Yes. You see, I want to abolish secret 
diplomacy.” —Strix (Stockholm). 


Covered.—My face is my fortune”’ said 
a New Orleans peroxid blonde to a casual 
acquaintance. 

The young man gave her face a close 
scrutiny, then he shook his head doubtfully. 

“Madam,” said he, “I believe you are 
concealing some of your assets.”—The 
Lawyer and Banker (New Orleans). 


Snappy Work.—Pete Wilkins had just 
entered the service, and his young wife 
was the proudest woman in forty-eight 
States. She was boasting of his achieve- 
ments to her brother. 

“TIsn’t Tom wonderful?” she exclaimed. 
“He’s already been promoted to field 
marshal!”’ e 

“From private to field marshal in two 
months!’ ejaculated the brother. ‘Why, 
that’s impossible! The thing can’t be did!” 

“Did I say field marshal?” murmured the 
girl. ‘Well, maybe it’s court martial. I 
know it’s one or the other.”’— The American 
Legion Weekly. 


Discovered. —LronoRE—‘‘What is the 
cause of so many divorces?” 

EvizaBeta — ‘‘Marriages.’”? — Cornell 
Widow. 


Good Morning, Judge.—First LawyER— 
“And did his speech earry conviction?” 

Seconp LawyErR— “It did. His client 
got five years.” —Princeton Tiger. 


Courtesy with Caution.—Cavtious Com- 
MITTEE-MAN (as candidate descends to 
talk to rough-looking voters)—‘‘Shake ’em 
by both their hands, sir. You'll know your 
watch is safe then.’—London Opinion. 


Strenuous Recovery.—Grandpa John- 
ston, father of Clyde Johnston, is recover- 
ing from his accident by 
falling from his scaffold 
last week, breaking and 
fracturing several ribs. 
— Yakima Valley Opti- 
pis 


A Hint.—‘‘Having your 
ears pierced for ear-rings 
must have been fearfully 
painful—what?”’ 

“Not at all. They are 
quite used to being 
bored.” —The Passing 
Show (London). 


The Female of the 
Species.—‘‘You have an 


engagement this eve- 
WT 
“T have,’ said the 


man about town... 
“With a club erony?” 
“No, a member of 

‘the shooting sex.’’— Bir- 

mingham Age-Herald. 


Perfect Imitation. 
Jack and Mary had just 
been to the grown-up’s 
church for the first time. A day or two 
afterward they were found in the nursery 
whispering audibly to each other. 

“What are you children doing?” their 
nurse asked. 

“We're playing church,” replied Jack. 

“But you shouldn’t whisper in church, i 
admonished nurse. 

“Oh, we're the choir,” said Mary.— The 
Christian Advocate (New York). 


The Man with an Alibi One of the men 
in the smoking-car was an expert, he ex- 
plained, on cities. He could look at a man 
and tell from what town he hailed. To his 
discerning eye, aided by his profound and 
discriminating judgment, each city put 
upon its inhabitants a certain bearing or 
label which never deceived him. 

“You, for instance,” he declared to the 
man on his right, “‘are from Chicago.”’ 

The Chicagoan admitted the fact. 

“And you,” he said to the gentleman on 
his left, ‘‘are from Cincinnati.” 

Again he was right. 

“Now, you,” he said turning to the third 
man, ‘‘are from Philadelphia.” 

“No, sirree!”’ objected that individual in 
hot resentment... ‘I’ve been ill for six 
months! That’s what makes me look. that 
way.”’— Popular Magazine. 


